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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Last month some of us went to 
Portland to cover, each in his own 
way, the mainland portion of this 
year’s АТА annual convention. 
(For one report see page 38.) As 
it turned out the convention itself 
was more busily engaged in cover- 
ing us than we it. 

For instance, Oregon Governor 
Tom McCall in his welcoming ad- 
dress set the stage for what was 
to come by quoting liberally from 
the book, God's Own Junkyard by 
Forum Editor Peter Blake. The 
opening Theme Session, Man, was 
moderated by former managing 
editor Don Canty, now a member 
of Forum's Board of Contributors. 
Whitney M. Young Jr., the first 
speaker, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress resulting later in a series of 
resolutions which, if pursued with 
the sincerity that supported their 
adoption, can change the very 
nature of the АТА. Mr. Young is 
a Trustee of Urban America. 

At the Awards Luncheon on the 
same day, long time Art Director 
Paul Grotz, now our managing 
editor, received the association’s 
Industrial Arts Medal. At the 
same luncheon, it was notable that 
seven jobs receiving honor awards 
had been published previously in 
the pages of The Forum. Nor did 
that ond it. Former senior editor 
Walter McQuade, now Forum 
columnist, was honored as a new 
ATA Fellow that evening and Ur- 
ban America Trustee John Gard- 
ner, formerly Secretary of HEW, 
now chairman of the Urban Coali- 
tion, an Urban America offspring, 
became an honorary ATA member. 

The following morning Law- 
rence Halprin, another Urban 
America Trustee, chaired a work- 
ing panel entitled, “Design for 
Preservation.” The Purves Me- 
morial Lecture was delivered this 
year by Lady Barbara Ward 
Jackson, She, too, is a member of 
Forum’s Board of Contributors. 
And, finally, when Gold Medalist 
Marcel Breuer (see St. John’s 
University, May '68) received the 
AIA’s top award, it was with a 
citation written by Peter Blake. 

As we have been saying The 
Forum is a magazine about, archi- 
tecture—today’s architecture—for 
architects М.М. 


Marquette Manor, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. M. Garriott & ` j ser & Sons, Inc., Gen'l Cont.; The Мите Co., Dist. 
(all in Cincinnati, Ohio) 


There’s no secret to the benefits builders everywhere are 
discovering about the time-and-money saving qualities of Thoroseal 
plus Acryl 60. Brush on two coats of this cement-base coating (as they 
did in this Cincinnati apartment) and the rough, concrete surfaces 
are filled and sealed, decorated and waterproofed for as long 
as the building stands—and in a beautiful color choice, too. 
Write for further details and specifications about Thoroseal and its uses. 


STOP RUBBING CONCRETE! 


THOROSEAL finishes and waterproofs masonry with amazing speed at a fraction of the cost! 
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QUESTION 
FOR 
ARCHITECTS: 


Can you design effectively 
for today’s cities 
unless you know in depth 
what today's cities need? 


Today's collapsing, overcrowded cities are a problem that past 
architects never faced—but they may offer the architectural oppor- 
tunity of all time. To meet the challenge, today's architect must 
not only be a designer, but a philosopher, a student, a planner, an 
urbanologist. One book club—The Library of Urban Affairs—keeps 
you up on what's going on: the exciting new plans, the politics, 
hopes and despair, the traffic patterns and patterns of living. It 
helps you understand in depth, helps you create through knowing 
your goals. More: each month, our editors select only the most 
timely important books, offer them to you at discounts up to 4075. 
Each selection you buy gives you bonus credits toward free bonus 
books—and you need only buy four books a year. At your own pace, 
you build a valuable reference library, a deeper understanding. 
With this special introductory offer, why not act now? 


Take up to $459? worth of books 
for only $425 


Choose any 3 with a short, trial membership in 


THE LIBRARY OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


32660. AMERICAN BUILDING: The Histori- 
cal Forces That Shaped lt. James Marston 
Fitch, Vivid account of the colorful, often con- 
troversíal history of architecture in the U.S.— 
both public and private. With 200 illustrations. 

$12.50 


37630. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Car! W. Candit. Provocative and lav- 
ishly illustrated assessment of the renowned 
"Chicago school" and its unique buildings 
which are the foundation of much American 
architecture 


38030. CITIES IN A RACE WITH TIME. 
Jeanne К. Lowe. Vivid, enlightening story of 
urban renewal programs and planning-and its 
results—in five major cities: New York, New 
Haven, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia $10.00 


42210. DILEMMAS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
Peter Marris and Martin Rein. The problems 
quandaries and deep frustrations with which 
all social reform must grapple in America are 
critically dissected in this revealing book. $6. 


58680. THE LIVING END: The City and Its 
Critics. Roger Starr. Pinpolnts where prophets 
' doom have failed to understand urban 
and offers striking solutions to problems 
nost demand municipal attention. $5.95 


53830. HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Bercison & 
Steiner, Encyclopedic "inventory" of 1,045 sci- 
y substantiated facts about how man 
behaves in crucial situations including love, 
sex, war, marriage, death, and recreation, Re- 
aling. $13.75 


58180. THE LEVITTOWNERS: How People 
Live and Politic in Suburbia. Herbert J. Gans 
“Very clearly the last work on American sub- 
urbla .. . makes everything else written on the 
subject limited and shallow."—Nathan Glazer 


$7.95 


63160. THE MOYNIHAN REPORT AND THE 
POLITICS OF CONTROVERSY. Lee Roin- 
water and William L. Yancey. Fascinating analy- 
sis of the stir created by the report, “The Negro 
Family," in press, academic and government 
circles. $12.50 
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73330. THE RADIANT CITY. Le Corbusier 
‘The master's brilliantly inventive “model” for 
the city of today-his most influential work. 
With hundreds of drawings, plans and photo- 
graphs by the author. (Counts as 2 choices.) 
$22.50 
79130. THE SOCIOLOGICAL TRADITION. 
Robert A. Nisbet. Traces the development of 
ciological ideas seen as responses to the great 
ents and processes of y, with emphasis 
on the writings of Weber, Marx, de Toqueville 
$7. 


Simmel and others 


85530. URBAN DESIGN: The Architecture 
of Towns and Cities. Paul D. Spreiregen. This 
major work by a renowned architect offers 
imaginative yet practical ideas for creating 
beautiful towns and cities, Many sketches and 
diagrams. $12.50 
85590. URBAN RESEARCH AND POLICY 
PLANNING. Leo F nore and Henry Fagin 
Editors. In 20 original essays, top experts survey 
efforts of all the clences now en- 
ed in urban research. 


Speaks out y on a n how 
we may still 1 environ- 
ment which fills man's basic needs $10.00 


85550. THE URBAN R'S. Race Relations as 
the Problem in Urban Education. Edited by 
Robert Dentler, Bernard Mackler and Mary 
Ellen Warshauer. Close look at race relations as 
a crucial factor in urban education 


59020. LOST NEW YORK. Nathan 
timely and moving appeal for в 
praisal of current city planning or 
projects. Magnificently illustrated 
79900. SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Sigfried Giedion. "Опе of the most valuable 
reference books for students and professionals 
concerned with the reshaping of our environ- 
ment Sigfried Giedion’s accomplishment 
remains unmatched."—José Luis Sert. $17.50 


85560. URBAN RENEWAL. The Record and 
the Controversy. James Q. Wilson, Editor 
Stimulating and provocative collection. on the 
background, workings and problems of the fed- 
eral urban renewal program $10.00 
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TRIAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The Library of Urban Affairs 
Front and Brown Streets, Riverside, N. J. 08075 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send the 3 books circled below 
Bill me only $4.95, plus shipping. If I am not delighted, I will return 
them within 10 days, and my membership will be cancelled. As a Trial 
Member, I need accept as few as 3 more Selections during the next 12 
months, always at reduced Member's Prices, plus shipping, I under- 
stand that savings range up to 40%, and occasionally even more, Each 
month I will receive advance т describing forthcoming Selections, 
'equesting Alternate Selections or no 
book at all. For every 4 Selections purchased, I may choose a free 
Bonus Book. (This introductory offer counts as the First Selection) 


Three Books for only $4.95 
(circle numbers) 
32660 38030 58680 60500 63160 73330* 79900 85550 85590* 
37630 42210 59020 63050 69380 79130 85530 85560 


*Starred numbers count as 2 choices 


NAME, 


ADDRESS 
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¿STATE 
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ZIP CODE. 
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Rigid-Tex® stainless does more 
than just unify this building. The 
two flush-to-the-pavement panels 
epitomize restraint іп design. They 
harmonize. They highlight. But, 
besides this, Rigidized textured 
metal has economy. Since Rigid- 
izing strengthens metal, lighter 
gauge stainless can be specified; 
making it far less costly to fabri- 
cate and install. Finally, Rigid-tex 


For free working samples, write/wire/call 


is virtually maintenance free. 
Slash it. Scuff it. Dent it. Stain it. 
Mar it. Scratch it. It's not easy to 
do. And, the Rigid-tex always looks 
new. That's because the surface is 
three dimensional and the unique 
texturing process has strength- 
ened it over and under; clear- 
through. It's difficult to spoil. That's 
why we call it The Un-spoiler. 
Compare Rigid-tex in stainless, 


RIGIDIZED METALS CORP. 
731 OHIO STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 14203 


TELEPHONE 716 856-9060 


brass, bronze, copper, aluminum, 
and mild steel; solid or perforated; 
sheet or coil. 


Merritt Industrial Park Bldg. #2, Fishkill, N. Y, 
Architect: Louis Battolgia, A.LA 
Fabricator: American Bridge. 
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ACOUSTIC сей ` 


CELOTEX GLAZED TOTAL CERAMIC ACOUSTICAL PANELS are completely incom- 
bustible. Remain unharmed even when directly exposed to high-temperature 
flame. Meet UL requirements for 2-hour time-rated assembly and have 0-0-0 
Fire Hazard Classification: Zero Flame Spread; Zero Fuel Contributed; Zero 
Smoke Developed. Contribute zero BTU during exposure to fire. 


glazed total ceramic 


Not merely painted or ceramic-coated mineral 
fiber, new Celotex Total Ceramic Acoustical Ceil- 
ing Panels represent an entirely new technical 
achievement — a glazed, kiln-fired product that 
is all ceramic, through and through. 


The striking appearance of Celotex Ceramic 
Panels adds permanent distinction to any fine job, 


swimming pools, clean rooms, saunas and othe 
“impossible” areas. 


In addition to high acoustical efficiency (NRC .65 
without conventional drilling or fissuring, adva 
tages include complete washability. May be su 
jected to repeated applications of disinfectant fo 
completely hygenic surfaces. 


CELOTEX-GLAZED TOTAL CERAMIC ACOUSTICAL PANEES Are. dimensionally stable = x 

under atf conditions of humidity, including total-iminersion Completely: rigid; х 1 
Will-pot sagror warp under any*conditiogs of installation, atmospheric change 
or exposure. Cam be-installed at any'time-— before, during or immediately after 
all types of wet work. 


Celotex Glazed Total Ceramic Acoustical Ceiling Panels are manufactured under U.S s Pat. Nos 


acoustical cei 


—totally new, totally unique, totally ceramic— 
today's ceilings for today's world . . . providing 
virtually maintenance-free beauty and function for 
interiors of any size, any use 


їп 


Celotex Total Ceramic lay-in panels come in 2'x 2” 
and 2'x 4’ sizes, Samples and specifications are 
available from your Acousti Celotex distributor 


contractor, or from any of the Celotex offices THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


located in principal cities across the country : A 
j F 1500 North Dale Mabry + Tampa, Florida 33607 


Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


ARCHITECT BANKS ON LOCK-DECK" 
DECKING TO SOLVE DESIGN PROBLEM 


Architects: Charles L. Monnot, Jr. & Associates, А.!.А 


Potlatch Lock-Deck® decking and laminated beams were specified as 

the complete roof system for this unusual drive-in bank building in 

Duncan, Oklahoma. They also form the integral basis for the structural 

design. The major criteria were permanent, durable appearance com- Po tlatch bii ; 
bined with capability for dismantling and moving. For more information FORESTS, Inc. 


on this unusual commercial structure write for a special Architectural WOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Р т. o 


9419 


Report on Drive-through Bank. 


Lock-Deck is available in 4 thicknesses and factory finished in 14 colors, Electro-Lam beams in all sections up to 162 sq. in., lengths to 60’. 


For details see SWEET'S Architectural File 1c/Po 


How to floor clients 
and keep them happy = 


Offer the style, durability, carefree maintenance 
of genuine portland cement terrazzo...at cost 
comparable to that of quality resilient flooring 


Thiokol's TERRABOND® adhesive system, a tested and proved 
method of installing thinset terrazzo, bonds terrazzo directly 
to the base slab with a grip that’s stronger than concrete itself. 
Weight saving factor allows simplification of related structural 
systems, «cuts total building costs further still, Now, you can 
specify real terrazzo for any floor in any building at a price to 
please any client. Treat with Thiokol’s Terrazzo Sealer after in- 
stallation for greater depth of beauty and easier maintenance. 


Write for a copy of Thiokol’s TERRABOND® adhesive system 
specification, and list of licensed contractors. 

и Installed cost up to 50% less than conventional terrazzo. 
Eliminates sand cushion and underbed. ¡4 Requires only Y2- 
to %-inch terrazzo thickness. ¿4 Reduces dead weight, saves 
vertical space. р Installs on upper floors without increasing 
basic structural requirements. р Can be used in older build- 
ings without extensive redesign of existing structure or spaces. 


Thioko€ CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


In Canada: 780 N. Clinton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 08607 
Thiokol Canada Ltd., 6 Eva Rd. So., P.O. Box 212, Toronto (Etobicoke), Ontario 
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the quiet show off 


Sooner or later, when the big things 

are decided, you'll come to the time 

for drinking fountains. The wrong 

choice can be an eyesore, so don't 

settle for just anybody's fountain. 

Haws gives you more new designs and 
modern materials than all the “other guys” 
put together. Ask for your free catalog 
today. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 1441 
Fourth St., Berkeley, California 94710 


%# Shown is Model 7R, hard anodized Tenzaloy alumi- 
num. The finish is permanent, corrosion and abra- 
sion-resistant, Get free details now. 


drinking fountains and faucets, 
emergency eye/face-wash 
fountains and drench showers, 
dental fountain/cuspidors 

and lab faucets 
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MI LETTERS 


HANDSTAND OPERATION 


Forum: Because so little of the 
discussion of Marcel Breuer's pro- 
posed tower over Grand Central 
Station has been real, 1 feel com- 
pelled to act as devil’s advocate 
despite long admiration for a great 
deal of his architecture. 11 try to 
boil down a few points, which 
should really have had article- 
length exposition: 

1, Isn't it a little absurd to do 
a highly expensive major struc- 
tural handstand operation just to 
save (legalistically only) a nice 
facade which is not the top con- 
cern of everybody, when in the 
process major damage is done, 
architecturally, to major rooms 
which are architecturally unforget- 
table? 

2. For it simply isn’t true that 
the Big Concourse is going to be 
left alone: the Big Concourse is 
to be very heavily tampered with. 
The scheme deprives it of the 
southern side-aisle, which balances 
the northern side-aisle; between 
them they give the big room a 
great deal of its ample majesty. 
The southern one will be crowded 
out; the sky-open arched win- 
dows, which betimes let in fine 
light rays, are to be blocked; the 
whole effect is to be squeezed, lop- 
sided. As for the 42nd-Street wait- 
ing room, that of course is to be 
gone, and one waits to see what 
kind of a meaning Breuer can 
soufllé together for its derelict 
shell of a big-windowed facade. 

3. Of course what we said in 
1963 about traffic complications 
caused by Pan Am will be doubled. 

4. But basically the trouble lies 
far deeper. Since 1954 a whole col- 
lection of architects have thought 
and acted with admirable intel- 
ligence and effect on the real 
Grand Central problem, which is 
all now being sidetracked. In 1954 
it was a list of 200 architects 
whose letter, through Forum, 
helped mightily to prevent the 
great terminal from being pulled 
down altogether for Pan Am; it 
was Richard Roth who proposed 
the viable alternate location; it 
was Fritz Woodbridge who, later, 
as president of the New York 
Chapter, kept the 42nd-Street 
waiting room from being denigrat- 
ed into bowling alleys and fight 
arenas over a  beetle-browed 
lobby; Lee Grossi whose Pratt 
students suggested under Victor 
Gruen's guidance how the big 


space could accommodate conces 
sions without being a mess of lit 
tle hutments. And I myself, wa 
back in the Nov. '63 Forum, lai 
down what is the big outlook: 

New York's genius was alway 
concentrated building locked i 
with swift transportation; Gran 
Central City was the world’s fin 
est interlocked multilevel demon 
stration of the futurist city (i 
was I, not “somebody,” who sait 
Sant'Elia just copied it with th 
covers off); the job of Penn Cen 
tral is transportation; Pan Am 
and other concrete butterfly strue 
tures don’t help it. All the wa; 
we were working on the desperat 
main need, which is for Pem 
Central to go back into busines 
instead of only getting rich on it 
billion-dollar-plus real estate i 
erstwhile Grand Central City. 

5. I hope Breuer will soon sub 
mit his plans to the Landmark 
Commission, which has not ye 
been shown them, and that he lis 
tens carefully. What I would real 
ly love would be for the whol 
thing to be chucked, and fo 
Breuer's great gifts to be devotec 
instead to helping Penn Centra 
get dignity in a direct, workable 
connection, perhaps overhead, be 
tween Grand Central and Pent 
Station. (Let him float that one!) 

The scandal of a disintegrating 
Atlantic Seacoast ground-leve 
mass transportation system, whic 
is desperately needed, being bro 
ken apart in New York, right ir 
the middle, by just a few block: 
of unplanned unconnection be 
tween stations, is a scandal of vir 
tually boundless defeat, defes 
through blindness on top of sabo: 
tage. 


DOUGLAS HASKELI 
New York City 


PRATT'S HAPLESS HIPPIES 


Forum: I notice with dismay the 
item in your May issue [page 98) 
on the near-anarchy at Pratt In- 
stitute, 

Being a graduate of the “Shoe 
Factory,” and of a day not toc 
long ago when the likes of Grossi 
Moholy-Nagy, Breger, and Mac: 
Guinness were gods unto their 
own, I cannot help but feel dis 
gust for a day when a minority 
of hapless hippies can sit on ей 
parent-pampered bottoms and sel. 
fishly yowl about nothing tangible 
while offering nothing constructive 
in return. 

Quite possibly if the parents о! 
these misguided teenagers cut of 
their abundance of funds, the so- 
bering experience of having to 

(continued on page 16) 
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We call ours Tamara. It’s a Koroseal vinyl wall covering. shades darker than natural), Olive, Ming Red, Taiwan 
It gives you the same expensive look of natural Tan, and Char Brown. 


grass cloth, but there the similarity ends. We've improved other natural wall coverings as 
Koroseal is economical. well. Burlap. Split cork bark. Silk. Linen. Handwoven 
It resists smudges, scratches, stains and all the other straw. Tapestry. 
perils that ruin the real thing. It won't shred, chip, flake, If you like the real thing, you'll like our improved 
yellow, fade or crumble. version of it even more. 
It’s easy to hang, too. To keep clean. It’s washable, So next time, use Koroseal vinyl wall covering. 
over and over again. Even flame-resistant. 30 patterns. 500 colors. Write 


Koroseal grass cloth comes in Pure White, Bone B.F.Goodrich Consumer Prod- 
White, Tea Leaf Green, Eggshell, Ivory, Opal, Oriental ucts, Akron, Ohio 44318. | BEGoodrich / 
Blue, Bamboo, Limed White, Natural Hemp (a few Koroseal — Т.М. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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1 


PATTERN CONTROL BLADE. 
ADJUSTABLE WITHOUT 
REMOVING LENS FRAME. 


DAMPER CONTROL. 
ACCESSIBLE WITHOUT 
REMOVING LENS FRAME. 


Sorry! Any air troffer 
you have on the board 
without this feature 

is old fashioned! 


The NEW Smithcraft Troff-Aire II is a quick-change, low profile air/light system. 
Each side of the diffuser has a unique damper/flow control. This permits indi- 
vidual adjustment of both air pattern and volume, without disturbing the lens 
door. It also permits simple conversion of return or supply air on the job or after 
installation, providing complete flexibility. 


New Troff-Aire Il also sets the pace in architectural styling! You can specify 
flush or beveled frames; and the regressed air discharge channel creates a 
modern "floating" feel. Troff-Aire 11 is less than 5" deep and is compatible with 
all popular air chamber manufacturers, using side or top feeding. Available 
sizes are 1 x 4 through 4 x 4. 

This new Troff-Aire II has been thoroughly tested and a complete set of specifi- 
cations, photometric details and A.D.C. performance data is ready. Contact your 
local Smithcraft Representative or Smithcraft Corp., Wilmington, Ma. 01887. 


TROFF-AIRE Il SYSTEM BY 
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To make handsome doors practical... 


People who notice such things comment often that the finest buildings they 
see always have LCN Door Closers. It's not true. It's not always—it is usually. 
Architects recognize the extra value in the expertly engineered LCN Closers. 
When they design beautiful doors, or when doors must provide real control 
under difficult conditions they know there’s a better closer—LCN. In all 


LCN 4110 “Smoothee” SR А а 
ИЕК styles—and all with а five year guarantee. Catalog free on request. 


PHOTO; Scott, Foresman & Company National Headquarters, Glenview, Illinois. 
Architects: The Perkins & Will Partnership, Chicago. 


add door control 


С Door 
Closers 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


In Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 
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work their way through an educa- 
tion as most-of us did in the “Old 
Days” might give them a better 
appreciation of an education, and 
this profession some noble candi- 
dates. 


ROBERT EMERY HOPP 
Rego Park, N.Y. Architect 


SOURCE OF THE TRIANGLE 


Forum: Those were indeed stun- 
ning photographs by Hans Na- 
muth of the St. Louis Arch [June 
issue]. 

I wonder if it might be of in- 
terest to know that Eero once told 
me that it was Carl Milles who 
suggested the triangular cross sec 
tion. In the original submission 
the cross section was rectangular. 

This was one of the rare oc 
sions that Бего acknowledged the 
sources from which he borrowed so 
discriminatingly! 


EDWARD CHASE WEREN 
New York City Architect 


MANHATTAN CREDITS 


Forum: “Landfill Compact” [June 
issue, page 29] contains several 
errors as to fact. Please correct 
them. 

The New York City Planning 
Commission hired Wallace, Me- 
Harg, Roberts & Todd to under- 
take the plan for Lower Manhat- 
tan, They were required to recom- 
mend a transportation consultant 
and New York architects as asso- 
ciates. They selected Alan Voor- 
hees and Whittlesey, Conklin & 
Rossant. The entire project was 
under the direction of David A. 
Wallace, Alan Voorhees, and Wil- 
liam J. Conklin. The landfill con- 
ception was a contribution of this 
author. 

The Lower Manhattan Plan 
may be, as you say, “much her- 
alded” but it is even more often 
misrepresented. 

IAN L. McHARG 


Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & Todd 
Philadelphia 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE 

Forum: Here is a new subject 
that many architects think very 
little about: the bachelor’s apart- 
ment. 

Out here in California a lot of 
divorced men would like a man’s 
apartment or home. Most of the 
apartments are designed for wom- 
en and are too feminine, including 
the mobile homes. Also furniture 
is designed for women... . 

Also I have definite ideas on 
architecture and marriage. I think 


that as America changes so fast, 
many people need privacy and the 
architects are not doing anything 
about this—especially for the hus- 
band. No place for him in the 
home. . . . So the only place he 
can go is to the local pub etc. 

I would like to see the den 
made so it would become a part 
of the home, but a small building 
away from the home, so that the 
men could have some real pri- 
vacy. So you could put it up on 
four piers and you could order 
one for any place. 


JACK 
Redwood City, Calif. 


MERRITT 


POINTED COMMENT 


Forum: 


June 18, 1968. 
The photo of the 
John Hancock Center 
in Chicago (Architeo- 
tural Forum, Vol. 128, 

No. 5, Juno 1968, page 46) 
confirms what the architec- 
tural sketches have been pron- 
ising all along - - - Babel is 
building a monument to that Oreat 
Provider of Manna for our modern 
industrial society: the oil derrick, 
Very truly yours, Wolfgang 5. Homburger 


280 Columbia Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 94708 


ARCHITECTURE OR ESCAPISM? 


Forum: Does John Johansen really 
believe in all those fashionable— 
but to my taste distinctly flippant 
—statements he makes in the May 
Forum? 
Does he really believe that any 
gn approach—not just a 
preoccupation with design for its 
own sake—is “Beaux-Arts”? That 
poor academy is blamed for about 
every attempt at design except the 
slightly nebulous concepts that Mr. 
Johansen promotes in his article. 
To take the most obvious ex- 
ample cited by Mr. Johansen, the 
work of SOM is certainly based 
on the (as he calls it) “architec- 
tural revolution of the '20s and 
730s” and not on a vague Beaux- 
Arts concept (whatever that 
means in this context). That firm 
has in fact consistently developed 
the principles of the '20s and '30s 
and moulded them into a compre- 
hensive and practical design ap- 
proach in which the esthetic as- 
(continued on page 18) 
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Introducing 
a whole new 
generation of 


buildings by 
Butler. 


The skys 
the limit. 


Maybe you're designing a shopping center. 

Or an auto showroom, Or a municipal building. 
It doesn't matter. Whatever you're designing, 
look to Butler for a fresh, new palette of 
structural and visual elements. 

The New Generation of Buildings by Butler 
offers more freedom of expression and greater 
advantages in construction than ever before. 

With these four interrelated systems, even 
the most striking low-rise designs are more 
practical. More economical. Here’s why— 

All new-generation buildings have one thing 

in common. They’re computer-proven solutions 
made up largely of standardized components. 

So you and your client still get all of Butler's 
advantages. A low-cost way to build without 
compromise in design approach; a faster way to 
build; single-source responsibility; guaranteed 
costs; predictable performance and value; 
earlier occupancy; and better investment return. 

And within the four systems you have your 
choice of seven factory-made curtain walls in 
excellent low-lustre earth colors, and four 
outstanding roof systems. 

Do us a favor this year and take a close look 
at The New Generation of Buildings by Butler. 
Write: Architectural Systems Department, 
Butler Manufacturing Company, at the 
address listed below. 


Sales Offices and Builders Nationwide 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 


SPACE GRID® A structural/mechanical system with high per- 
formance environment, maximum space flexibility. 


LANDMARK™ Contemporary system with decorative fascia and 
a horizontal profile. Modern appearance with economy. 


WIDESPAN™ Butler's original rigid frame line. The system with 
wide choice of components, high performance, low cost. 
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pect is but one logical factor of a 
total solution, Recent visits to sev- 
eral SOM offices have convinced 
me that this factor is neither over- 
stressed in the design process nor 
arbitrarily left out (the latest 
fad).... 

Mr. Johansen states that he is 
impressed by electronics. Does he 
know that SOM for some time has 
been putting a computer to work 
for the solution of functional and 
technical aspects of design prob- 
lems—to determine the most econ- 
omical use of a given site, for ex- 
ample? SOM has also used “highly 
industrialized building techniques” 
(whatever that means) and con- 
tributed remarkably by developing 
their methods and patents, many 
of which have been adopted by 
industry in turn. For them, I 
guess, the “totally new formative 
position now being established” is 
the quiet evolution of their work. 

After “a new architecture every 
Monday morning” has been prop- 
agated for so long, and the results 
have been so little convincing, to 
say the least, salvation is now ob- 
viously sought in “open systems,” 
“no-design,” or even “architectural 
happenings.” Does Mr. Johansen 
really believe this escapism will 
contribute to good architecture 
and its development? 

Not in my opinion. I think what 
is needed is much more hard and 
consistent design work just of the 


kind SOM tries to do. 


OSWALD W, GRUBE 
Engineer and Architect 
Stuttgart, Germany 


ADAPTING A SYSTEM 


Forum: We would like to take ex- 
ception to the letter from Mr. 
Gorsline of Suspended Structures 
Inc. [June issue] stating that “the 
delineator for Frost Associates in- 
correctly expressed the patented 
concepts of Suspended Structures 
Inc.” 

We, as architects, were develop- 
ing a conceptual method of solv- 
ing a set of particular problems— 
namely the creation of new hous- 
ing within an existing environment 
with a minimum of disruption to 
that environment. 

We did not feel any obligation 
to follow the Suspended Structures 
patented system exactly, as it did 
not completely fulfill our needs, 
Our use of a major portion of their 
system was a matter of expedi- 
ency and not of necessity. We 
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were not as concerned with the ex- 
acting requirements of the struc- 
tural methodology as was Sus- 
pended Structures, nor did we feel 
that we should limit ourselves to 
any particular structural system 
but rather to a system applicable 
to our set of problems. 

The fact that the Suspended 
Structures system was adaptable 
to our needs was a convenient 
bonus and not the raison d’etre for 
the development of our solu- 
tion. ... 


KENNETH SAILOR 
Frost Associates, 
New York City 


THE IMPERIAL 


Forum: I want to compliment you 
on the fine article about the Im- 
perial Hotel [May issue]. It gave 
an insight rarely achieved. . . . I 
am glad Forum gave the article 
prominent space, and the fine 
photos further aided in the docu- 
mentation. 


KARL KAMRATH 
Houston Architect 


VOLUNTEER 


Forum: My congratulations to Mr. 
Venturi! He is extremely fortu- 
nate to have a professional jour- 
nal such as Forum as a personal 
sounding board for his writing. 

His florid description of his 
entry for the National Football 
Hall of Fame Competition [April 
issue] is too much. Can a “prize 
loser” be that significant to the 
profession to warrant as much 
space as was given it? If so, I too 
have a “prize loser” for the same 
competition which I would love 
to crow about. 

FRANK VELLAKE 

Coconut Grove, Fla, Architect 
Send it along, If we like it, or 
think it is significant, we might 
even publish it—&n. 


Forum: While your article by 
Michael O'Hare, *Designing With 
Wind Tunnels" [April issue] was 
interesting, it seems to revolve 
around the venturi principle basic 
to high-school physics. 

It should be pointed out that 
inducing wind can be good as well 
as evil. A walk through any hot- 
dry tropical environment built in 
the vernacular style, as opposed 
to a walk through new settlements 
built up in the same climate which 
are more stylistically advanced, 
quickly points out the advantages 
of induced winds for creating a 
more pleasing microclimate. . . . 


MICHAEL A. RUBENSTEIN 
New York City Architect 


For more information, 
write or call any of the 
Institute members listed below: 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 
110 Social Hall Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


Members, Producers’ Council 
BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1068 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902 


BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LIMITED 
110 Manville Road 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 
P.O, Box 1370 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 


CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
Р.О. Box 41 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


ECONOMY CAST STONE CO. 
Р.О. Вох 3-P 
Richmond, Virginia 23207 


FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Suite 1208, 6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 


GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
470 Hollenbeck Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 


GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 
111 South Maple Avenue 
South San Francisco, California 94080 


HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
1401 East 39th Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37407 


HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1628 West Main Street 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 
INTERPACE 

PRECAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
2855 West Pomona Boulevard 
Pomona, California 91766 


JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Р.О. Box 4355, Fondren Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 


OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Р.О. Box 685 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O, Box 877, Ojus Branch 
Miami, Florida 33163 
PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
1883 Dixwell Avenue 
Hamden, Connecticut 06514 


THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Newburg Station 

Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
Р.О. Box 5025 

Boise, Idaho 83702 
SEKIGAHARA STONE CO., LTD. 
2-11-1 Takara-Cho, Chuo-Ku 
Tokyo, Japan 

SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 1669 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 


TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
8100 Carpenter Freeway 
Dallas, Texas 75247 


WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 56 
Red Oak, lowa 51566 


P.O, Box 7208 
South Omaha Station 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


The huge, new, 183-acre Battelle-Northwest Richland Research 
Center, housing a portion of the facilities of one of the largest inde- 
pendent research laboratories in the nation, echoes in its facade of 
deep brown Mo-Sai the colors of the surrounding eastern Washington 
hills. 


The exposed aggregate Mo-Sai units provide structural bearing 
walls, windowalls, spandrels, fascia elements . . . and even face the 
cooling tower and appear again in the decorative planters. 


Projecting reinforcing bars were used to bond Mo-Sai units to the 
poured-in-place concrete. Splice plates bolted to threaded inserts align 
adjacent Mo-Sai units. 


Glass was set directly into the Mo-Sai units with aluminum stops. 
The largest Mo-Sai units were 8’ 6” wide by 31’ in height. All units 
were shipped over 200 miles from the Mo-Sai plant in Seattle, where 
they were factory-made to high Mo-Sai quality-control standards, and 
scheduled to arrive at job site to coordinate with precise erection 
schedule. 


Battelle-Northwest Richland Research Complex 
Architects-Engineers: Naramore, Bain, Brady, and Johanson — Seattle, Washington 
General Contractors: Charles T. Parker Construction Company — Portland, Oregon 


This highway oasis 
is “painting itself 


OWNER: Illinois State Toll Highway Commis: 


ion, Donald R. Bonniwell, Chairman; Orville Taylor; Austin L. Wyman; 


Otto Kerner, Governor; Francis S. Lorenz. ARCHITECT: David Haid, Chicago, Illinois. 


The external steel members of the Abraham Lincoln Oa 
Highway Restaurant on the Illinois Toll Road near Ch 
cago are made of a bare steel that “paints” itself. The steel 
is USS Cor-Ten High-Strength Low-Alloy Steel. As it 
weathers, Cor-TEN steel forms a dense, tight, attractive 
oxide coating that retards further atmospheric corrosion. 
If the coating is scratched or marred, it heals itself. 

Chicago architect David Haid selected bare Con-TEN 
steel because it blends beautifully with the landscape, and 
because maintenance is reduced to n 
The rigid-weld structure spans a s 

a plate girder and trus: 
ssive columns that extend to the roof and carry 


the main floor and roof girders. All of the exposed steel is 
bare Com-TEN steel, including the specially extruded 
window frames. 

Bare USS Cor-Ten Steel is a natural for economical 


good looks, and for structural use. It is about 40% stronger 
than structural carbon steel; so members can be lighter and 
more graceful. It is available in a full range of structural 
shapes, plates, bars, and sheets. For full det: on Cor- 
Ten steel for architectural use, contact a USS Construc- 
tion Marketing Representative through our nearest sales 
office. Or write О. S. Steel, P.O. Box 86 (USS 5470), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230 for our booklet. 
USS and Cor-Ten are registered trademarks. 


Cor-Ten Steel 


This highway oasis 
Is “painting itself 


OWNER: Illinois State Toll Highway Commission, Donald R. Bonniwell, Chairman; Orville Taylor; Austin L. Wyman; 
Otto Kerner, Governor; Francis S. Lorenz. ARCHITECT: David Haid, Chicago, Illinois. 


The external steel members of the Abraham Lincoln O. 
Highway Restaurant on the Illinois Toll Road near С 
cago are made of a bare steel that “paints” itself. The steel 
is USS Cor-Ten High-Strength Low-Alloy Steel. As it 
weathers, Cor-TEN steel forms a dense, tight, attractive 
oxide coating that retards further atmospheric corrosion. 
If the coating is scratched or marred, it heals itself. 
Chicago architect David Haid selected bare Cor-Ten 
steel because it blends beautifully with the landscape, and 
because maintenance is reduced to negligible proportions. 
The rigid-weld structure spans a six-lane divided high- 
way. It is a plate girder and truss system supported by 
four massive columns that extend to the roof and carry 


the main floor and roof girders. All of the exposed steel is 
bare Com-TEN steel, including the specially extruded 
window frames. 

Bare USS Cor-Ten Steel is a natural for economical 


good looks, and for structural use. It is about 40%, stronger 
than structural carbon steel; so members can be lighter and 
more graceful. It is available in a full range of structural 
shapes, plates, bars, and sheets. For full details on Cor- 
Ten steel for architectural use, contact a USS Construc- 
tion Marketing Representative through our nearest sales 
office. Or write U. S. Steel, P.O. Box 86 (USS 5470), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230 for our booklet. 
USS and Cor-Ten are registered trademarks. 


Cor-Ten Steel 


As you cross Memorial Bridge from 
Virginia, an awe-inspiring sight greets 
you. Wide, tree-lined avenues. Majestic 
buildings faced by graceful Grecian 
columns. A classic, grassy mall extend- 
ing to the domed capitol. A monu- 
mental city. 

But, take the tour the tourists don't 
take. See the Washington no one wants 
to see. The pockets of poverty. Rats. 
Rubble. Almost unbelievable living 
conditions. Yet people live here. 

The city is a paradox. Because the 
unemployment rate is considerably 
below the national average. And in 


income per household, the Washington 
metropolitan аг 
8 largest U.S. c 
persistent slums? 

Truly, Washington needs another 
monument. Against ugliness, poverty, 
deprivation, slum conditions. A monu- 
ment to living. 

What would you do to solye Wash- 
ington's riddle? To build what would 
provide help where help is needed? 


ies. So why the 


We'd like to stimulate some thinking. 


About Washington and other cities. So 
we've established the Eaton Yale & 
Towne Urban Design Fellowship. 


ға ranks first among the 


The award, administered by the A.LA., 
provides for one year of graduate 
study in urban design at an American 
university and a follow-up tour of urban 
developments abroad. 

It's a small thing, we know. But it 
could lead to something big. For over 
100 years, we've never stood for ugliness 
in anything we make. Now, we find we 
can't stand for it in anything. 
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Formiea 


Product designs that make sense wherever 


Paneling for maintenance-free walls. FORMICA® 
brand Panel System 404 has a warmth and richness that 
fit in beautifully with any room setting. Rich woodgrains 
Whheve a soft, suede finish that's warm to the touch, a 
"depth that eliminates all signs of glare and shine. Smudges 
and fingermarks wipe off clean with a damp cloth. The 
versatile spline and insert system permits you to accent 
or subdue—with bold contrasts or subtle matching of 
panels and inserts. For details, see Sweet's File 11a/Fo. 


7145 


New “dress up” colors for trouble-free doors, 
surfaced with FORMICA® brand laminated plastic. 
Pre-finished, ready-to-hang interior doors may be 
color-harmonized to complement walls, floors, or 
furnishings. Tough, hard finish takes on all hands, 
resists scratches, grease and spills. No refinishing 
required. Opposite faces of doors may be different 
patterns to blend with the decor of adjacent rooms. 
For construction details of available types, including 
fire-rated, consult Sweet's File 17c/Fo. 


Leadership 


For a highly imaginative product package that puts greater freedom in your designs, contact your Formica representative soon 


as designs 


are important. 


durability and low maintenance 


Restrooms can be bright! And with FORMICA® brand laminate 
atyour disposal, total room design ig easier to achieve ORMICA® 
brand toilet compartment: , е most decorative. 
® р 
ow FORMICA Panel vandal-resistant compartment a The scratch-re- 
lean Specially 


or high-moisture areas. N 
e worries; stay fresh. sistant finish IS difficult to damage. 
finished installation added durability 


New wall paneling f 
System 202 eliminates tiles, grout and maintenanc 
match - 
new-looking for years Flat, smooth surface may be color-matc' ed рег designed hardware gives the 
fectly to countertops, cabinets, walls or doors. Ideal for new construction, P 
and longer. trouble-free operation For details, see Sweet's File 

also for remodeling goes over any structurally sound wall as 15 Panel 13b/Fo 
System 202 isa total system. including panels, trim molding and adhesive " 
For details see Sweet's File 11a/Fo 

There are other brands of 

laminated plastic but only one 


laminated plastic 


Ohio 45232 * Subsidiar 


Formica Corporation * Cincinnati, 


For classroom applications, where extra protection against 
deliberate abuse is desirable, Halsey Taylor offers several 
counter-type receptors. Single and double basin designs, in 
stainless steel or porcelain enamel. Choice of vandal-resis- 
tant fittings includes hot and cold gooseneck faucet; two- 
stream, mound-building drinking projectors; or a combina- 
tion of a faucet and a drinking projector on a single receptor. 
For more information about these receptors, or the new 
space-saver, counter-top designs, write for 1968 catalog. Or 
look us up in Sweet's or the Yellow Pages. 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road 
Warren, Ohio 44481 


HEAVY GAUGE STAINLESS 
STEEL SINK will not chip, 
dent, stain, or wear thin. 


SET SCREW LOCKS 
GOOSENECK IN PLACE 
++. prevents unscrewing. 


SET SCREW SECURES FAU- 
CET HANDLES... can not 
be removed without special 
screwdriver, 


SQUARE NIPPLE FITS IN- 
TO SQUARE HOLE to pre- 
vent twisting. 


REMOVABLE DRAIN 
STRAINER IS SECURED 
WITH SET SCREW. 


SET SCREW SECURES 
AERATOR to goose- 
neck faucet 


SOLID FORGED BRASS 
FAUCET HANDLES are 
heavy chrome plated. 


ET SCREW LOCKS 
SQUARE NIPPLE IN PLACE 
to prevent twisting or re- 
moval. 


VANDAL PROTECTION 
IS ALSO AVAILABLE ON 
HALSEY TAYLOR 
WATER COOLERS 


WALL-MOUNTED WATER COOLER 
TUCKS INTO A 10” RECESS 


Self-contained unit extends just 10 
inches from finish wall. Receptor and 
back splash are gleaming stainless 
steel. Cabinet in choice of colors, stain- 
less steel, or vinyl-laminated steel. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 


BI-LEVEL ACCESSORY FOUNTAIN 


Safe, practical way to serve drinking 
water to adults and children, Designed 
for left side mounting on any WM Series 
water cooler. Gray baked enamel, stain- 
less or vinyl-clad steel cabinets to 
match adjoining WM cooler, Waste out- 
let and water supply are integral with 
electric water cooler. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


Latest information on Halsey 
Taylor electric drinking foun- 
tains and water coolers. 
Send for your copy today. 


Dream in color 
with Republic 
CRYLCOAT windows. 


Economical way to let your imagination roam. 
Choose from 18 colors to blend or contrast Republic 
standard windows with your building walls. 


*A trademark of Republic Steel Corporation 


Create with 
standard Republic 
sticks and doors. 


Republic Full-Flush Standard 
Doors offer the same creative versa- 
tility at standard cost. These doors 
are modified at our factories and 
regional warehouses for distinctive 
light and louvre treatments. You get 
beautiful doors that are excep- 
tionally well finished, durable, and 


quiet. At a fraction of the cost of 
custom work. 

Combine these with Republic 
CRYLCOAT windows, and your build- 
ing's beauty is much more than skin 
deep. From inside or outside you've 
created a splendid building — and at 
much lower cost. 


Frame-A-Lite Sticks offer unlimited 
design flexibility for entrances, 
halls, or entire walls. The system is 
very inexpensive. Trim, steel sticks 
won't warp, sag, rot, or shrink. The 
need for costly planing and mortis- 
ing is eliminated. And our snap-on 
glazing bead looks very expensive. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


PRINCIPAL 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


) Please have a salesman call with a demonstration 


send literature and specifications on 
YLCOAT Sta Windows 


sel d- 


Company z5 — کے‎ 
Address — E — — سے‎ 


City — —State. —— Zip — 


How Marlite paneling gets involved 
in everybody else's business. 
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New Lombardy Travertine h ) і ir- New Textured Oak 
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in Sweet's I 


This is the new office furniture technology: The curtain wall as applied by Stow/Davis. 


It is called Electa. 


See Electa at one of our galleries: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, Grand Rapids. For a brochure, write on your 
professional letterhead to Stow/Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan 495 
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BOUNCING 
o BEAUTY 


(A THE FLOOR 
THAT OUTLASTS 
THE BUILDING 
AROUND IT 


A Connor Laytite" rock 
hard maple flooring instal- 
lation is more than just a floor — 
it's a complete system. There simply is no 
other wood or synthetic flooring to match the beauty 
and lifetime durability of hard maple. And Connor 
Laytite is the best of the hard maple. Properly in- 
stalled, this steel channel floor system has been 
proven to easily outlast the life of the building and 
has earned the name "The Hundred-Year Floor." 
We have pieces of flooring removed in 1967 from a 
gymnasium which has been in constant use since 
1921 which show an annual wear factor of only 
.00261". After 100 years, this floor will still retain 
over 16% of its useable wearing depth. Don't settle 
for anything less in your next building specifications. 
Insist on Connor Laytite — "The Hundred-Year Floor.” 


CONNOR 
CONNOR 


FOREST INDUSTRIES 


FLOORING DIV., DEPT. F-10-2G, WAUSAU, WIS. 54401 
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SPANCRETE. 


PRECAST, PRESTRESSED CONCRETE HOLLOW CORE PLANK FOR ROOFS AND FLOORS 


Spancrete 
Manufacturers 


EAST 


Formigli Corporation 

6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
Phone 215 563-6378 


San-Vel Concrete Corporation 
Littleton, Massachusetts 01460 
Phone 617 486-3501 

Boston Phone 617 227-7850 


Spancrete Northeast, Inc. 
General Office 

South Bethlehem, New York 
Sales & Plants 

South Bethlehem, New York 12161 
Phone 518 767-2269 


P. O. Box 4232 
Rochester, New York 14611 
Phone 716 328-7626 


MIDWEST 

Pre-cast Concrete Products Co. 
P. O. Box 215 

Marysville, Michigan 48040 
Phone 313 304-7451 


Spancrete Illinois, Inc. 
4012 Route 14 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 
Phone 815 459-5580 


Spancrete Industries, Inc. 
10919 West Bluemound Road 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 
Phone 414 258-4110 


Spancrete, Inc, 
Valders, Wisconsin 54245 
Phone 414 775-4121 


Spancrete Midwest Company 
P. O. Box 308 

Osseo, Minnesota 55369 
Phone 612 339-9381 


WEST 

Spancrete of California 
13131 Los Angeles Street 
Irwindale, California 91706 
Phone 213 962-8751 


SOUTHWEST 

Arizona Sand £ Rock Company 
P. O. Box 959 

Phoenix, Arizona 85001 

Phone 602 254-8465 


CANADA 
Spancrote, Limited 
P. O. Box 20 
Longueuil, Quebec 
Phone 514 677-8956 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Truscon Limited 

35/41 Lower Marsh 
London, S. E. 1, England 


Friday P.M. 


—— rà Y" 
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Finished Job 


4-day Spancrete erection provides 


40,000 sq. ft. parking deck for auto agency 


Fast erection: Moving at the rate 
of 10,000 feet per day, Spancrete 
erection crews provided combina- 
tion roof and parking deck for 
the Central Ford Auto Agency in 
Los Angeles in just four days! 
Bearing for 8”-thick Spancrete 
was on 26’ prestressed concrete 
beams. 

Fire safety: Spancrete was 
designed for a 2-hour fire rating 


under Los Angeles City 

building codes. 

Spancrete shortens construction 
time... eliminates forming... 
permits fast all-weather erection 
... provides.an immediate work- 
ing deck... gives sound insulation 
between floors . . . reduces heat 
loss ... can be easily cut for job- 
site special fitting. You can depend 
on Spancrete’s top quality and 
dimensional accuracy. 


Architect: Robert Clements & Associates 
General Contractor: De Weese Construction Company 
Structural Engineers: King, Benioff, Steinmann & King 
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You can master this art easily with Neutropane, the 
laminated glass that lets you control the sun. 


Neutropane not only absorbs heat and reduces glare, 
but lowers air conditioning costs, reduces drapery and 
window shade expense, and increases desk space 
next to windows. Neutropane is shatter resistant and 
can be installed as easily as monolithic glass. 


Neutropane incorporates an inner layer of neutral 


When It Comes To Glass — Come To Dearborn! dg 


a the art of significantly reducing sunlight's 


irritating heat and glare. 


grey vinyl butyral — available in three light transmis- 
sions of 10%, 28% or 55% — which absorbs all colors 
plus ultra-violet and infra-red rays in nearly equal 
amounts. There is little perception of lack of light 
transmission, objects appear clear and distinct even 
at 10% transmissions! 

Neutropane installations include office buildings, fac- 
tories, homes and institutions. For complete details 
and technical data consult Sweet's file 4A-De or write: 


DEARBORN GLASS COMPANY 
Dept. PA, 6600 South Harlem Avenue Argo, Illinois 60501 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUNDTROPANE, PROTECTOPANE, DIFFUSOPANE AND TRU-SITE 


PERFORMANCE 
PROGRAMMER FIBER 
translates your TECHNOLOGIST 


daily traffic/work your consultant 

pattern into on carpet fiber 

specifications. performance. SPECIFICATIONS 
ENGINEER counsels 
you on the specific 
properties you need. 


COST ANALYST 
estimates expenditures, 
depreciation factors, 
maintenance costs. 


TRITON CONTRACT CARPETS 
A wide range of qualities 
rt rugged, soft surface 

oor coverings at 
FLYING CARPET SERVICE prices you pd best, 
Your Triton Total Service 
Specialist is avallable 
even when the need 
requires a flying 
visit to the site. 


СТИК) 


TRITON CONTRACT CARPETS, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York Your Triton specialist is the 
Put me in touch with my Contract Carpet Specialist. 5 
à Я multi-faceted contract expert 

I want cost information О | want to know about fibers 

| want a traffic/work study J | want to know about specifications TRITON you want to know. Before you 
O What kind of carpets do you have for me? start planning your carpet 
NAME TITLE purchase, use this coupon 
ORGANIZATION ==: c to write him. 
REDE < A ж. 
CNC TATE ZIP CODE. THE CONTRACT DIVISION OF TREND INDUSTRIES, INC, 


Sel On the application of Su 
Inland Products to all forms of Construction: 
on the Selection Of the Most Onomica| types, 
Or the relationshi Of Inland Products to other 
elements ofa building Which May neeg Coordination Pe 
Your Inland man won't Solve all your design Problems. but he'd 
ike a Chance to help you on your next Project Involving Stee| 
floor. roof ог wall Systems For name a /or 
Or one of our carefully Compile Catalogs 
write Inland Steel Products Co Pany, Dept G 
4 est urnham Street, Mil auke 


ai Ve got a 
Specialis who P the pro. 

f ct and engineer by 

offering Counse| o th 


This ceiling stays up where others won't: 


It's called Ceramaguard.' It'll stay up despite conditions 
usually found in factories, processing plants, shops. Despite 
constant moisture, extreme heat or cold, corrosive 
atmosphere, and regular.cleaning. Because it's the first 
acoustical lay-in ceiling of a special ceramic material. 
But there's more to Ceramaguard than permanence. Because 
it's there, heating and lighting are more efficient. And every- 
thing under it is Em cleaner. Because it's there, people have 
a place to work that's brighter, quieter, more pleasant. 
Ceramaguard and other ceiling innovations are described in 

( write for а copy. Armstrong, 4207 Rooney St., 


our folio. Please: 
(Armstrong 


ter, Pa. 1' f 


Ceiling Syste work 
mes: i $ me Biat work i 
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FORUM 


“To speak of the urban condition 
is to speak of the condition of 
American life. . . . 

“The city. is not just housing 
and stores. It is not just educa- 
tion and employment, parks and 
theaters, banks and shops. It is 
a place where men should be 
able to live in dignity and secur- 
ity and harmony, where the great 
achievements of modern civiliza- 
tion and the ageless pleasures af- 
forded by natural beauty should 
be available to all. 

“If this is what we want—and 
this is what we must want if men 
are to be free for that ‘pursuit of 
happiness' which was the earliest 
promise of the American nation 
—we will need more than poverty 
programs, housing programs, and 
employment programs. . . . 

"We will need an outpouring of 
imagination, ingenuity, discipline, 
and hard work unmatched since 
the first adventurers set out to 
conquer the wilderness. 

“For the problem is the largest 
we have ever known; and we con- 
front an urban wilderness more 
formidable and resistant and, in 
some ways, more frightening than 
the wilderness faced by the pil- 
grims or the pioneers. . . . 

"Long ago, de Tocqueville fore- 
saw the fate of people without 
community: ‘Each of them living 
apart is a stranger to the fate of 
all the rest . . . he may be said 
...to have lost his country.' To 
the extent this is happening it is 
the gravest ill of all. For loneliness 
breeds futility and separation— 
and thus it cripples the life of 
each man and menaces the life of 
all his fellows.”—Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy, August 15, 1966. 


LOST CITY OF THE POOR 


On June 24, over 1,000 Wash- 
ington D. C. policemen, wearing 
crash helmets, gas masks, flak 
vests, and armed. with riot guns 
and pistols, cleared Resurrection 
City U.S.A. of a rear guard of 
singing demonstrators and occupied 
a ghost town. 

The Poor People's Campaign- 
ers, after six weeks of fruitless 
demonstrating, were dispersed, or 
jailed. Gone, indeed, was the en- 
thusiasm of May, when their city 
of hope (below) was built. 

In the months before the first 
arrival of marchers, à committee 
of four—Chairman John Wieben- 
son from the University of Mary- 
land; Ken Jadin, a professor at 
Howard University; James Good- 
ell of Urban America Inc.; and 
Tunney Lee, a Washington archi- 
tect—had drawn up generalized 
site plans and a scheme for con- 
structing wooden shelters. 

The two basic types of shelter— 
A-frame and lean-to—were built 
of 2 x 4s and plywood, preassem- 
bled into foundations, frames, and 
wall panels, This prefabrication 
was done on the campus of Xavier 
College, Md., by volunteers from 
the Washington area, many of 
them students. 

On the campsite, between the 
Washington obelisk and the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the A-frame dor- 
mitories could be assembled by a 
good crew in 15 minutes, End 
walls were either plywood or plas- 
tic sheets, and the sun, when it 
shone, was admitted through nar- 
row skylights covered with plastic 
cloth. Altogether there were 540 
dwellings, housing a peak popula- 
tion of 2,500. 

But what gave the city its mem- 
orable vitality, and symbolized its 
self-determination, were the bold 
grafitti and structural “improve~ 
ments” that made each man’s hut 
his own thing. That was little 
enough, but for many it was 
better than what was waiting for 
them back home. 


Be 


CENTENARY 


The 100th convention of the 
American Institute of Architects 
opened last month in Portland, 
Ore., and closed in Honolulu a 
week later. It was hard to tell 
which of the two events was more 
enjoyable. 

Admittedly, the opening prom- 
ised some excitement: Whitney 
Young Jr., executive director of 
the National Urban League, chal- 
lenged the assembled delegates to 
get deeply involved in the “gut 
issues” of the urban crisis, and to 
start doing so at home—“at home” 
being the AIA's near-lily-white 
image. 

In his gentlest tones, Mr. 
Young managed to shake up the 
convention by chiding the AIA 
for “thunderous silence and irrele- 
vance” on the nation's social and 
moral problems, To its credit, the 
AIA responded by passing several 
resolutions calling upon architects 
“as citizens and professionals and 
employers to contribute to the 
improvement of education, job 
training, and employment oppor- 
tunities for the disadvantaged,” 
and in other ways as well. 

So far, so good. The fact is (to 
give credit where due) that sev- 
eral individual AIA chapters have 
had such programs for some time; 
and that one difficulty in recruit- 
ing black, or Puerto Rican, or 
Mexican youngsters to go into 
architecture is that so few of them 
consider the prospects promising 
—there being few potential clients 
in ghetto communities, 

Still, the profession, like all 
other components of the Estab- 
lishment, could do much more 
and Young did a fine job of mak- 
ing the architects feel uncomfort- 
able. 

After this promising start, things 
reverted to the usual routine: 

e Some very fine people re- 
ceived medals and other awards 
(see Publisher’s Note, page 1); 

* One of our most distinguished 
contributors—Lady Barbara Ward 
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Jackson—delivered the 1968 Pur- 
ves Memorial Lecture and said, 
in the course of an impassioned 
but closely reasoned appeal, that 
“the reality of ‘cost’ must be re- 
lated to the real income of the 
country, America grows by $50 
billion a year. Should not half 
of that new wealth be devoted not 
to the increase in private aflu- 
ence, but to reversing the trend 
to public squalor?” 


* Also against public squalor 
was Mrs, Lyndon B. Johnson, who 
delivered the B. Y. Morrison Me- 
morial Lecture, and: was sweet. 
The delegates gave her .several 
standing ovations. Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman joined 
Mrs. Johnson in praise of beauty, 
and he was sweet, too. He left for 
Vietnam shortly thereafter. 


* Then there was the usual 
number of new Fellows. As for 
this year’s Gold Medal, that went 
to Marcel Breuer, who responded 
in a charming little speech in 
what appeared to be either pho- 
netic Hungarian, or phonetic Eng- 
lish, or both. Outside, a few stu- 
dents tried to picket the cere- 
monies with signs that read “Save 
the Pan Am Building,” but failed. 


e As for the new officers and 
such, there was considerable elec- 
tioneering for the job of secretary 
(won by Preston Bolton of Hous- 
ton); for three new vice presi- 
dencies (winners were Dan 


Schwartzman, N.Y.; David Yer- 
kes, Washington D.C.; and Jules 
Gregory, N.J.); and for the first 
presidency 


vice (which means 


elevation to the presidency next 
year) and that was won by Rex 
Allen of San Francisco. 

e Finally, George Kassabaum, 
at 48 one of the youngest men 
ever elected to the position, be- 
came the AIA’s new president, He 
started his term off encouragingly 
by reserving the right to change 
his mind. 5 

There were also other resolu- 
tions, parties, picnics, movies, slide 
shows, and exhibits. Much of this 
went on in the very handsome, 
high-style, SOM-designed Me- 
morial Coliseum (above, left), an 
elegant glass showcase containing 
a concrete-bowl arena with all the 
comforts of home. 

But, right next to that very 
elegant job, there stood what— 
to a few of the architects in at- 
tendance—seemed to be the most 
exciting structure in Portland, a 
building of the “Third Phase” of 
modern architecture, as Robin 
Boyd would put it: the 2-million- 
bushel-capacity Globe Dock & 
Elevator Building (below), a fan- 
tastic “machine” consisting of 
slip-formed concrete silos at left, 
and “elevator legs and headhouse” 
to the right. The building belongs 
to the Louis Dreyfus Corp. and 
nobody seems to recall the names 
of its designers. Built 11 years 
ago, it hasn’t won any Honor 
Awards yet, and may never win 
any; but to some of those who 
attended the Portland convention, 


discovering it was the event of | 


the week. 

About a third of the 3,000 dele- 
gates, wives, and students in at- 
tendance then adjourned to Hono- 
lulu, to consider their professional 
problems in a less abrasive en- 
vironment. Next year: Chicago. 

PS.: Oh yes, this year’s con- 
vention theme was M-A-N which, 
it was elaborately explained, stood 
for Man—Architecture—Nature. 
In view of current preoccupation 
with the subject, we suggest that 
next year's theme might be: Sys- 
tems-Engineering-Xerography, 


SUMMIT .'68 


This year's International De- 
sign Conference in Aspen (IDCA) 
differed from its 17 predecessors 
in three respects. First, its speak- 
ers were few in number, outstand- 
ing in caliber, and capable of com- 
municating whatever it was they 
had to say and/or show. Second, 
its program chairman—Dr. Rey- 
ner Banham—had selected a 
theme that was clear (dialogues 
between designers from Europe 
and America), and an approach 
that was down-to-earth (or, to 
use his—not our—term, nuts-and- 
bolts). And, third, its participants 
were rather more hirsute than 
ever before. 

Better than 700 conferees, wives, 
students, and assorted guests as- 
gembled on the summit (Elev. 
8,300 ft.) on June 16 to consider 
what Chairman Banham (afloat, 
below) had defined as the whole 


range from “the most grubby in- 
volvement with gross materials to 
the most far-out speculation about 
the nature of man and the destiny 


of the universe.” Unhappily, 
Chairman Banham’s handsomely 
designed brief to the conferees, 
which was printed in 8-point Hel- 
vetica Medium, with 3 points of 
leading between lines, proved to 
be almost entirely illegible; none- 
theless, most of the speakers re- 
sponded nobly, and here are some 
of the highlights; 

e Historian David Gebhard, of 
the University of California at | 
Santa Barbara, did a devastating 
job of ridiculing the (largely Buro- 
pean) notion that the design of 
such items as pencil sharpeners, 
say, involved cosmic questions of 
morality and ethics; 

* British Designer and Architect 
Misha Black, while insisting upon 
ethical standards of practice, ac- 
cepted that ours was, indeed, the 
best of all possible worlds for the 


simple reason that there was no 
other. His American counterpart, 
Dick Latham, designer of such 
gadgets as the early Hallicrafter 
radio, defended that best of all 
possible worlds as being large- 
ly consumer-and-technology-domi- 
nated. Among his points: serious 
research will soon replace pack- 
aging when we begin to realize 
that the chief design problem in 
developing the SST is “how to 
unload the Queen Mary through 
a porthole”; 
e Canadian Architect and Urban 
Designer Irving Grossman felt 
that (a) there was not sufficient 
feedback from the consumers of 
architecture to the designers of 
same; and that (b) architects 
were not sufficiently concerned 
with, or appreciative of, the many 
other forces that shape the en- 
vironment—and the manipulators 
of those forces. Barcelona Archi- 
tect Federico Correa, pinch-hitting 
for France’s Ionel Schein (who 
sent his regrets from the barri- 
cades), began by stating, calmly, 
that “my country is a fascist dic- 
tatorship,” and then proceeded to 
demonstrate how men of integrity 
and dedication could function suc- 
cessfully under the direst of cir- 
cumstances; 
e Denmark’s John Allpass, head 
of the Center for Planning in 
Lyngby, demonstrated that a 
combination of idealism and dedi- 
cation to humanity and facts-of- 
life—when disciplined by true pro- 
fessional expertise—could perhaps 
solve the problems of our cities; 
* And, finally, there was the Leb- 
anon-born political scientist, Jivan 
Tabibian, currently lecturing at 
UCLA on political science and ur- 
ban systems planning. He summed 
it all up, brilliantly, by dividing 
the men from the boys, the prag- 
matists from the dialecticians (or 
vice versa). In other words, those 
who were willing to cope with 
the best of all possible worlds, 
and those who wanted to ap- 
proach that world from an idealist 
position. 

During the evenings that punc- 
tuated this year’s IDCA there 
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were some astonishing perform- 
ances: Francois Dallegret, the 
Montreal-based Frenehman whose 
work has frequently enhanced our 
pages in the past, displayed some 
of his most intriguing designs, in- 
cluding Flying Saucers, Electric 
Clothes, Immobile Automobiles, 
and Adult Toys. He was a smash. 
Hans Hollein, the “Visionary Ar- 
chitect" from Vienna (whose work 
has also embellished our pages in 
recent years), displayed some of 
his visions, looking a bit like 
Savonarola m-c'ing from the stake. 
Morley Markson, the one-time 
geodesicist, now turned  film- 
maker, bombarded the conferees 
with subliminal messages seem- 
ingly intended to render every- 
body sterile. And then there was 
Dennis Crompton, one of the 
Archigram gents, who made the 
Future look like our Science Fic- 
tion Past by means of the most 
persuasive hot-shot high-speed pro- | 
jections ever seen anywhere above 
sea level. 

The conference ended as it be- 
gan: Chairman Banham, John All- 
pass, and Jivan Tabibian, all bril- 
liantly conclusive, all redefining 
the theme—not America vs. Eu- 
rope, but Pragmaticism vs. Dialec- 
ticism (cutting across political 
boundaries). The standard rebelli- 
ous students calmed down; the 
standard inflated sculptures (above, 
from the University of Illinois) 
exhaled; and the three finalists, 
all impressively bearded, all look- 
ing very much like three Brothers 
Smith, adjourned. 


EE DISASTERS 


AFTERMATH OF A FAILURE 


The freak collapse on May 16 
of a corner bay of the 22-story 
Ronan Point flats in London 
(above, right), took four lives and 
may have far-reaching effects on 
the future of prefabricated sys- 
tems building in Great Britain. 

Neighbors complained of a smell 
of gas 36 hours prior to that 
morning when the occupant of 
apartment 90, Miss Ivy Hodge, 


got up to prepare a cup of tea. An 
explosion, believed to have origi- 
nated in her 18th-floor flat, either 
ripped out her living room wall 
or buckled it sufficiently to remove 
support from the floors above, 
causing them to fall, shearing off 
everything in their path. 

The prefabricated concrete sys- 
tem used at Ronan Point is one 
of several introduced into Britain 
only eight years ago. Called the 
Larsen-Nielsen system after its 
Danish developers, it consists of 
factory-made concrete sections as- 
sembled on the site like a house 
of cards: bearing walls support the 
floor and walls above. 
Taylor-Woodrow-Anglian, Brit- 


ish licensees for this system used 
throughout Europe, have employed 
it in 3,000 dwellings. They know 
of no previous failures, 

Did the industrialized system 
contribute to the extent of the 
damage? Would modifying the 
system to resist explosions be 
practical in terms of cost? Should 
the use of gas in highrise build- 
ings be outlawed? Should govern- 
ment planners bring their thinking 
down out of the skies where, say 
the sociologists, Londoners are not 
happy anyway? A public inquiry 
into the disaster is now under way 
and will deal with these questions. 

Whatever the findings, the gov- 
ernment's effort to promote sky- 
scraper systems as the speedy, eco- 
nomical solution to housing needs, 
has suffered a severe setback. 


BOOMERANG 


The sonic boom which struck 
the Air Force Academy in Colo- 
rado, causing 15 minor injuries, 
blasting out 300 windows and fell- 
ing plaster, was slapstick so heavy- 
handed that no writer could have 
penned it but in jest. 

It came during outdoor ceremo- 
nies marking the presentation to 
the academy of an F-105 Thunder- 
chief jet fighter, constructed of 
parts salvaged from planes de- 
stroyed in Vietnam. An overhead 
formation of F-105s peeled off in 
single file to make a return pass. 
Flying under 300 ft. (lower than 
the spires of the chapel), the 
lead plane broke the sound barrier, 
the boom followed, and glass 
rained down on spectators. 

Four buildings (but not the 
chapel) were affected (sample be- 
low), and one window wall of the 
dining hall—266 ft. long—was left 
with only two of its 124 panes of 
glass intact. 

Previously, Air Force publicity 
releases had declared that “sonic 
boom pressures cannot directly in- 
jure a person or cause damage to 


a structurally sound building” (see 
Nov, '67, page 90). The estimated 
$50,000 in repairs and 15 superfi- 
cially injured bystanders may—or 
may not—cause the Air Force to 
reappraise its position. 

The National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ committee on sonic boom, 
in a report published in October, 
1967, said that “work is urgently 
needed on sonic boom psycho- 
acoustical and structural response 
problems. . Future prospects 
for dramatic reductions in the in- 
tensities of sonic boom . . . are not 
readily apparent.” Some aerospace 
engineers have suggested that 
booms might be made tolerable by 
methods ranging from changes. in 
engine and wing design to envelop- 
ing the aircraft in an electrostatic 
charge to reduce the shock waves 
that cause sonic boom. 

Unless the government's efforts 
to launch the Boeing SST—now 
projected for prototype construc- 
tion in 1969 at a requested budget 
of $223 million—are matched by 
equally thorough research into 
sonic boom, the effects could be 
devastating to the environment as 
well as to the ear. 


ME REVOLTS 


LATEST FROM COLUMBIA 


The Morningside Park Preserva- 
tion Committee has filed suit 
against Columbia and the City of 
New York over the stalled gym 
(June '68, page 31), calling the 
lease “a public scandal of the first 
order.” 

“Under this deal,” says the 
group's president, Victor Crichton, 
an alumnus and former student 
leader, “Columbia has exclusive 
use of eight acres of parkland from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. and from October 
1 to May 30. When the land is 
not in use by Columbia, Co- 
lumbia ‘opens’ it to organized play 
by male teenagers, only under 
Columbia supervision. Moreover, 
Article 6 of the lease states that 
Columbia may use the gymnasium 
building as a al Reserve Of- 
ficers' drill hall, as classroom space, 
and for offi These conditions 
make the leasing into a farce. This 
business is nothing less than the 
giveaway of millions of dollars in 
public land.” 

* The students who were arrest- 
ed, many of them charging police 
brutality, are coming up for “jus- 
tice.” The first two to be sen- 
tenced, and fined $50, are an archi- 
tecture student and his wife. Given 
the choice of refraining from simi- 
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lar activity for a year, or going 
to jail for 15 days, the couple 
chose the former, as they were 
planning to leave for the Peace 
Corps. 

* And some 30 ex-architecture 
students have formed a group 
called “Urban Deadline.” Some of 
them are new graduates, with or 
without diploma (if arrested, with- 
out), and some are dropouts. All 
are profoundly distrustful of the 
profession as they see it, and the 
events of the spring have ener- 
gized them to action. “The profes- 
sion has lied to people,” says one 
member of the group, “claiming it 
can fix up everything in a gran- 
diose way; these promises can’t be 
fulfilled. We want to see people 
do what they feel is important, 
not what the professional tells 
them is important.” 

The first project of Urban Dead- 
line is fixing up a storefront on 
East 121st Street; it will become 
one of the “street academies” of 
a civil rights group, and women 
will do sewing here. One result, it 
is hoped, will be “the end of the 
mythology that the professional is 
needed; we hope to phase our- 
selves out in favor of local people,” 
as one member expresses it. “We 
hope to suggest that anyone can 
do things with backyards and 
storefronts. The city belongs to the 
people.” Further activities may in- 
clude helping communities formu- 
late counter-plans to official pro- 
posals; also undertaking “research 
action projects"—perhaps asking 
people what they find goód about 
the city as a way of getting them 
to think about the environment. 

To support itself, the Urban 
Deadline is looking into the pur- 
chase of a barge (many are avail- 
able, apparently, at $1,000 or so) 
and setting up a restaurant and 
office—"a place to talk out our 
hang-ups so we don't have to go 
out, and build them." City depart- 
ments seem to be raising more than 
the usual difficulties (wanting the 
barge fully sprinklered, and the 
kitchen located on shore). The 
group will also be earning money 
by providing its own deadline 
services to architects — design, 
drafting, graphics, model-building. 


CIAO CIAO BAMBINI 


The 14th Triennale of Milan 
opened at six o’clock on May 30. 
It closed one hour later when— 
chanting “Mao Tse Tung,” carry- 
ing placards, red banners, and the 
Cuban flag—artists and students 
invaded the Palazzo dell'arte. 


(continued on page 109) 


BRICK MACHINE 


Architect Ulrich Franzen's laboratory tower at Cornell 
declares its complex functions with dramatic force 


Some students used to graduate 
from Cornell University in years 
past without ever having set foot 
on the “Ag Quad” of the State 
University College next door. 
Not so as of th зат, for now 
the new Agronomy tow 
story-high shaft of labor: 
located on one of the 
points in the landscape—domi- 
nates the Cornell skyline from 
almost a vantage point; and | 
the State University College has 
become very difficult to ignore. 

It has also become very diffi- 
cult to sneer at: im a university 
enclave distinguished until now 
by its rash of undistinguished 
architecture, the Agronomy tow: 
er (with its lower wings) by 
Architect Ulrich Franzen, is a 
stunningly successful building 
and proof that there really is no 
inherent reason why Cornell ar- 
chiteeture needs to be a bore. 

Franzen’s laboratory tower 
would be a standout in any set- 
ting, for it is, probably, the best 
building completed to date for 
the billion-dollar N.Y. State 
University Construci Fund 
(see pages J- 

Tt is an outstanding building 
for several reaso 

handsome piece of are 

il sculpture in rust-colored, 
hard-surfaced brick; second, its 
forms, spaces, and details are all | 
part of a consistent 
neat vocabulary—desi 
late closely to exi buildings 
nearby; and, third—and most 
importantly — the Agronomy 
lab-tower is a demonstration o: 
what can happen when a creative 
architect seeks to coordinate all 
the structural and mechanical re- 
quirements in a really complex 
modern building. 

For the Agronomy tower i 

mple of complete and highly 


efficient integration of plan, of 


structure, and of innumerable 
ventilating, plumbing, and wir- 


*machine"—with all the different 
parts sorted out and then meshed 
to function 


View of the Agronomy tower from 
the east. Two-story wing at right 
houses administrative offices. Arcade 
is main entrance to new complex. 
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The new Agronomy building is, 
actually, a complex of three 
structures related to two or three 
existing buildings nearby. 

the center of this 


The tower i 


| new complex—a  13-story-high 


block of laboratories for research 
and graduate teaching in soil- 
related biology. To the north of 
it is a two-story-high administra- 


tion wing that ties into an exist- 
ing, traditional laboratory and 
office building of similar height. 
And to the west of the new ad- 
ministration wing is the new four- 
story undergraduate teaching lab, 
which relates to existing strue- 
tures as well. 

Although the tower is the big- 
gest element in this complex, 
Franzen has not permitted it to 
overwhelm its surroundings. The 
main approach to the complex, 
for example, is on a with an 
old lab and office building and one 
turns away from this axial ap- 
proach to reach the new, two- 


story adınini 


tion wing. This 
blished buildings 
carried through 
as well: cornice 


deference to es 
on the campu: 
into other details 
lines of the lower buildings 


align with those of older labs, 
libraries, and classroom build- 
ings; and arcades align with ex- 
isting walks and passages on the 
i Indeed, the new complex 
unifies this part of the campus. 

Still, the tower dominates the 
entire Cornell enclave. It does so 
not only because the program 
called for a great deal of labora- 
tory space (about 150,000 sq. ft. 
in the tower alone), but also be- 
mbolically, on a campus 
best known for its School of Ag- 
riculture, a building devoted to 
research into biology deserves a 


cause, 


special place of importance. 
What has been done so suecess- 
fully here is the establishment 
of two scales: the close-up, pe- 
destrian scale, at which old and 
new buildings are meshed by 


walks, areades, ramps, and vis- 


tas, and given equal importance; 
and the farther-off scale, at 
which the tower has become the 
symbolie landmark of a research- 
oriented institution, 


Site plan and aerial view show how | 


new Agronomy complex ties together 
various older buildings on the perim- 
eter of the site. 
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However underplayed the tower 
may be in deference to existing 
structures, it is still the star of 
the Agronomy complex. It is also 
one of the most efficient labora- 
tories of its kind. 

“People assume that all lab 
facilities should be more or less 
alike,” Franzen said recently. 
“Actually, the exact opposite is 
true. The specifie mission of 
these labs was to serve research 
in biology, chemistry, biochemis- 
try, plant breeding, and genet- 
ies. So they had to accommodate 
a great variety of equipment and 
of lab arrangements,” 

Experiments in biology and 
biochemistry are conducted over 
long periods of time, and re- 
quire very precise climate con- 
trol, as well as immunity from 
all contamination. And multi- 
discipline labs must offer the ut- 
most in flexibility. 

To solve these and other prob- 
lems, Franzen planned the tower 
as a stack of loft spaces air 
conditioned from a central spine, 
and further served by externally 
applied “risers” that contain 
pipes, wires, and more ducts. 

Specifically, there is a double- 
loaded corridor, running north- 
south down the center of each 
floor. At each end a vertical 
shaft supplies cold and warm 
air. The air is then distributed 
at each floor level by means of 
exposed ceiling ducts in the cor- 
ridor; and the duets feed into 
mixing boxes whence the air is 
distributed laterally to the lab 
spaces. (The mixing boxes per- 
mit very precise control in each 
lab “module.”) 

Meanwhile, on the east and 
west sides of the tower, Franzen 
has applied “risers” containing 
additional services. These risers 
supply (or extract from) a 4-ft.- 
deep “cavity wall” that runs 
north-south, and makes main- 
tenance of these services easy 


(see next page). 


Roof of Agronomy tower explains 
basic organization of services (see 
also diagram and typical floor plan 
at left): quarter-circles are tops of 
vertical air supply shafts; four rec- 
tangular towers (topped by fans) are 
fume exhausts (fans expel noxious 
and radioactive fumes some 300 ft. 
into the air); and other shafts con- 
tain stair and elevator towers, 
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The east and west “cavity walls” 
of the Agronomy tower e on 
their 3, ck - enclosed 
risers containing pipes, wires, 
and fume exhaust vents. At each 
floor, these risers feed into a 
wrow gallery that offers easy 

access to the various service lin 
for purposes of maintenance 
From this exterior service cor- 
ridor, the y , Wires, and ducts 
then feed into the ceilings of the 
laboratory lofts and, from there, 
ious kinds of equipment 

] for research, 

"he key to the system is to be 
found in the struetural design 
of the tower: by spanning each 
floor in east-west direction 
with shaped concrete planks, 
18 in. deep, Franzen got a sy 
tem of horizontal “chases” that 
alternate in function: one will 
carry a duct feeding properly 
mixed from the 
dor into the lab-loft; the next 
will carry pipes and wires from 
the exterior service corridors 
into the same lab space; the next 
carries another duet—ete 

The piping and wiring feed 
upwards, through the ceiling into 

» lab on the floor above; the 
air conditioning duets supply lab 
spaces on their own floors. The 
fume exhausts withdraw xious 
and radioactive gases from fume 
hoods mounted on the lab si 
the rvice-corridor walls id 
the it dog-eared turrets on 
top of this building 
tual exhausts for the fume-re 
moval system. 

Of course, all of this could 
have been handled within a sleek 
packs in which case it would 
have had no scale or interest 

making th of his service 

10 count as elements 
architecture, Franzen 

building, inste 
packaging it. He could have en 
closed his lab-loft tower in a 
plain wrapper; but by display 
ing its mechanies on all sides, 
Franzen produced a rather won- 
derful piece of architecture, rath- 


er than a piece of merchandise. 


Left: section through left half of 
three typical lab floors, with views of 
exterior service gallery, and central 
corridor-spine below. Right: section 
through typical lab, showing alter 
nating horizontal chases for ducts, 
pipes, and wires. 
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SERVICES MODULE 


AIR MODULE 


LAB SERVICES MODULE 


AIR MODULE 


The mechanical systems are not 
the only distinctive features of 
this complex of buildings. 


Just distinctive, perhaps, is 
the use throughout of a ver 
hard-surfaced, rust-colored brick. 
This brick has an iron ingredient 
that gives it its color as well as 
its hardness: its surface is hard 


enough to prevent efflorescence. 


The briek covers everything, 
like a kind of sauce; the joints 
in the brickwork have been raked 


back !4-in.; and the mortar has | 


an admixture of black, Some 
might prefer a “structural ex 
pression,” possibly involving con 
crete. But this is a building that 
underplays structure and, in- 
stead, dr: s its massive me- 
chanical equipment. 

Moreover, Franzen found that 
it was really cheaper to construct 
the building in rough conerete, 
and then to cover up the imper- 
fections in the structure with his 
“brick sauce 

Finally, he found that a brick 
exterior, unlike an exposed con 

rface, tended to look 
well in inclement 


Exposed concrete looks | 


fine when the sun is out and you 
get dramatic contrasts,” Franzen 
. “But on a dull day, the light 


color of concrete tends to flatten 


you contrasts between sur 

The one question most frequent- 
ly asked both before and after the 
building went up w “How 
about labs without windows?” 


The answers are: first, most 


research scientists prefer wall 


space (on which to mount equip: 
ment) to windows with a view; 
second, ul light could seri- 
ously interfere with experiments 


in soil-related biology ; and, third, 


the building eompensates for the | 


absence of windows in the labs 
with comfortable lounges at one 


end of each central corridor. 


These are used by researchers | 


during breaks in their work. 


Left: entrance lobby in two-story ad- 
ministration wing. Top picture shows 
skylight above two-story entrance 
hall. Right: top picture shows typical 
lounge at end of central corridor on 
lab floors. Floor and seats are car- 
peted. Bottom picture is view of 
ramped arcade in undergraduate 
teaching lab building wing, looking 
west toward an existing arcade. 
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Left: entrance arcade outside admin- 
istration wing; detail of juncture of 
that wing and the lab tower; and 
view of service entrance at west end 
of administration wing. Four-story 
undergraduate lab is at left; it has 
a greenhouse on its top floor. Right: 
view of Agronomy complex from the 
west, showing undergraduate labs in 
foreground, Agronomy tower in rear. 


Some of the best known buildings 
of the past 25 years have been 
research labs; and so it is only 
natural for the Agronomy com- 
plex to be compared to its illus- 
trious contemporaries. 

In such comparisons, Ulrich 
Franzen’s building stands up very 
well indeed. 

There are, basically, only 
kinds of muitistory labs that have 
been built during the past quarter- 
century and that are of any real 
quality. One has vertical shafts 


two 


serving it throughout; the other 
has horizontal service floors be- 
tween lab floors, feeding pipes, 
ducts, and wires up and down as 
required, 

The trouble with the first sort 
of building is that the vertical 
shafts tend to inhibit flexibility 
in planning; and the trouble with 
tho second sort of scheme is that 
the intermediate floors 
cost much more than they are 
really worth. 

Franzen’s Agronomy tower is 
a combination and refinement of 
the vertical shafts 
are on the perimeter of the build- 
ing and don't interfere with in- 
cibility; and the horizon- 
tal distributors are so tightly 
meshed with the strueturs stem 
that they occupy a mere 18 in. in 
depth—as compared with 7-£t.- 
high intermediate service floors in 
some of today’s better known 
laboratory buildings. 

This sort of “miniaturization” 
of services can be achieved only 
when the architect takes a deci- 


service 


both schemes 


terior fle 


sive hand in coordinating the 
work of the structural and me- 
chanical engineers. Because the 
architect assumed direction of the 
team, this building turned out to 
be a beautiful as well as efficient 
machine.—PETER BLAKE. 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Agronomy Building, State University 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, Architect: Ulrich Franzen 
(Robert Thorson, project manager; Ed- 
ward Rosen, project architect). Con- 
sulting landscape architect: George 
Swanson. Engineers: Weiskopf & 
Pickworth (structural); Cosentini Asso- 
ciates (mechanical). General contrac- 
tor: Irwin & Leighton, Inc. Building 
area: 206,000 sq. ft. (gross). Cost: 
$6.5 million (including equipment and 
site development). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna, ex- 
cept pp. 45 and 46, C. Hadley Smith. 
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WHAT'S WRONG 


WITH 


ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION? 


Three comments prompted by 
eight questions raised by Profes- 
sor Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, of Pratt 
Institute. The questions were: 


1. Are student str the appro- 
priate procedure for bringing 
about changes in architectural 
education ? 

2, Can a substantial improvement 
of college training be effec by 
student participation in: the 
structuring of the overall eurrieu- 
lum? the writing of term projects? 
faculty and deanship appoint- 


| term visits by critics and lecturers 


ments? the evaluation of student | 


performance? and the determina- 
tion of disciplinary and admin- 
istrative procedures? 


3. Is the present five-year under- 


graduate plus two-year master’s | 


degree period of architectural ed- 


ucation adequate for the material | 


to be absorbed? 

4. Should history of architecture 
be retained as a valid part of un- 
dergraduate training and what 
should be its importance relative 
to other undergraduate courses? 
5. Should the stacked class strue- 
ture from freshmen to seniors be 
replaced by an integrated vertical 
studio organization? 

6. Are the following activities de- 
sirable and feasible: student in- 
volvement in community affairs? 
internship office practice during 
undergraduate years? diffusion of 
the architectural programs into 
schools of art, engineering, and 
social sciences? 


7. Is the current practice of short- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of any real value 


8.The AIA commissioned a Study 
of Education for Environmental 
Design from Princeton University, 
and this study is now circulating 
on campuses. Does this report re- 
flect the current grievances of the 
architectural student and instruc 
tor body and will implementation 
of its recommendations create 
better architects? 

The res; es to these (and other, 
related) questions came from the 
following: 

ROBERT YELTON, a student at the 
Graduate School of De 

vard, where he is also the editor of 
Connection magazine. He spent 
two years in the Peace Cor 
DOUG MICHELS & ROBERT FEILD, 
recent graduates of the School of 
Architecture, Yale University, and 
now practicing as urban planners 
in Washington, D 

GEORGE ANSELEVICIUS, dean, School 
of Architecture, Washington Uni- 


Additional comments and a con- 
clusion were supplied by 

SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY, Professor of 
Architecture, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Although some of the comments 
submitted to the Forum had to be 
shortened to fit the available 
space, it was decided not to edit 
any of the remaining text since 
the form of some of the responses 
seemed, in itself, revealing and 
pertinent.—ED. 


ROBERT 
YELTON 


These are some of the basie 
realizations that have caused the 
eurrent unrest in our schools of 
environmental desig 


1. Our physical environment is a 
by-product of other-directed ac- 
tivities. 


2. “Architecture” is the business 
of communicating instructions to 
the building industry; and the 
art of designing conspicuous 
gems to be seattered throughout 


the environment. 


3. Some schools are incompetent 


to teach “Architecture.” 


4. Some architectural students 
don’t want to be architect-de- 


signers. 


5. Environment-making is com- 
pletely under the control of the 
“client” and as such is taught in 
the schools of business and pub- 
lie administration, not in schools 


of design. 


6. “Environmental Design” is as 
yet only an artistic dream with- 
out a body of conceptual or 
working know-how. 


Inspection of this list reveals 
two independent components of 
the problems that are afflicting 
our schools at present. The first 
one is the relatively straightfor- 
ward problem of the competency 
of our schools to teach the skills 
necessary to enter the profession 
of architecture and succeed. I 
imagine that this is the problem 
which is of concern to the ma- 
jority of students in the “under- 
graduate" architectural рго- 
grams. He is content with the 
scale and scope of traditional ac- 
tivities and is concerned that he 
will have the tools to design 
” Most probably 
s student is very serious about 


at buildings. 


his future profession and eon- 
siders mueh of the teaching and 
criticism to be arbitrary, redun- 
dant and boring, and the instrue- 
tors to be either incompetent or 
uninterested in teaching. 

The chances are that he is eor- 
rect in his complaints. Architec 
tural schools are in great part 
staffed by part-time instruetors 


who 


> own practice (or, rarely, 
research) always seems to have 
first priority on time and energy. 
For these people, teaching posi- 
tions are often taken for reasons 


of security or prestige. In addi- 
tion, because these men are prin- 
eipally practitioners, they pos- 
sess only the most fundamental 
conceptions of pedagogical tech- 
niques. This situation seems to 
be only marginally better with 
the full-time instructors (as in 
any professional school). As I 
see it, the problem is that the 
design professions are, today, ir- 
relevant. The profession—both 
as it is taught and as it is prac- 
ticed—is incapable of determin- 
ing any but the smallest and 
most self-contained of environ- 
ments. 

It is for the sake of ART that 
the architeet designer is hired to- 
day. He is most often eireum- 
vented when the businessman or 
public administrator needs help 
in solving environmental prob- 
lems involving more complex 
and more rational technical or 
planning systems. Thus the ar- 
chitect-designer has had rela- 
tively few opportunities recently 
to exhibit the full range of his 
skills. When he has had the op- 
portunity the results have often 
responded to personal-individ- 
ualistic concerns and have ne- 
glected broad areas of societal 
concerns or limitations. This ne- 
glect has tended to reinforce the 
image of the architect as artist. 
There have been many important 
and exciting exceptions to this 
trend, but they have been too few 
to make any appreciable impact 
on this image. 

Many young architects and 
students are no longer content 
with this image, because they 
realize that it imposes limitations 
on the scale and scope of their 
professional lives and does not 
allow the inclusion of their per- 
sonal concerns. The unrest that 
we see in design schools exists 
over a broad spectrum of young 
people. I think this unrest is 
based on the timeless desire to 
match one’s internal concerns 
with one’s external world. 

Practitioners and educators 
live in a small introverted world 
that makes no attempt to re- 
spond to those who are not part 
of that small cirele of the “taste- 
ful” who appreciate good design 
and “great buildings.” 

To activist, idealistic, rebel- 
lious young designers, the mes- 
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sage that this carries is that the 
profession is hypocritical and 
smug. It pays lip service to self- 
improvement and social responsi- 
bility, and at the same time, it 
is praising design of complete 
irrelevance. 

This dichotomy between ob- 
jectives and practice cannot be 
blamed on the publications; it is 
the reflection of the true situa- 
tion. The blame must, at least 
in part, be attributed to the 
architect's education. 

The present training does not 
in the least prepare architects 
for the task of determining our 
physieal environment. Perhaps 
the architect is capable of de- 
signing it, but his design will re- 
main a utopian dream because 
he isn’t capable of dealing with 
the generative and limiting 
forces in our society. The busi- 
ness of architecture doesn’t in- 
terest us but its potentials do. 

It is obviously very difficult 
to say what specifie changes are 
needed, but there is a general 
feeling that the hardware tech- 
niques are being overemphasized, 
and that the software is being 
neglected. 

The relationships between the 
physical environment and the so- 
cial, psychological, economic, and 
political environments are felt to 
be of great importance and in- 
terest. Designers have not been, 
and are not now being trained 
in these fields except on a very 
general level. Indeed, I doubt 
whether we can now be so edu- 
cated in any comprehensive way 
because the specific body of 
knowledge in each of these 
fields, about their relationship to 
the physical environment, either 
does not exist or is in a very 
embryonie state. This is further 
necessary beeause the environ- 
mental designer, more and more, 
will find it necessary to work on 
an interdiseiplinary team whose 
problem orientation is some ele- 
ment or aspect of the environ- 
ment. The profession may re- 
ject this concept, but if it does, 
it is rejecting the future. 

Charles Moore has noted re- 
cently the development of two 
religions in environmental de- 
sign. The first, an Apollonian 
faith, suggests that technology 
and the computer are the an- 


swers; while the second, a Di- 
onysian faith, holds that inter- 


action and  interdisciplinary 
teamwork is the secret, I think 
these two are more complemen- 
tary than they are antipodal. An 
interdiseiplinary team attacking 
a particular problem will bring 
much more information to be 
considered in the decision-mak- 
ing process than the single prac- 
titioner could hope to assimilate 
and synthesize. 

But what is the matter with 
the intuitive way? Two things, 
first of all, there are fewer and 
fewer environmental problems 
which can be effectively solved 
by this method. The large part 
of today's practitioners do op- 
erate in a more-or-less intuitive 
manner and have achieved some 
modicum of success. This intui- 
tive success, though, is only pos- 
sible when one operates with 
relatively few variables or a pre- 
defined problem structure. An 
example of a pre-defined prob- 
lem structure would be the con- 
struction of a commercial office 
building for investment pur- 
poses. In effeet, the solution 
exists already and the praeti- 
tioner is merely modifying and 
adapting it io fit a slightly al- 
tered situation. In less defined 
problems with more variables, 
such as hospital design, the more 
rational procedures and tools are 
already being utilized. 

The change is analogous to 
the federal change in emphasis 
from renewal legislation to 
Model Cities legislation. In the 
renewal eoncept, the physical en- 
vironment was considered inde- 
pendently of its users. It was 
designed as an efficient and 
(sometimes) esthetie area and 
then was imposed on its users. 
As a result, our eities’ renewal 
agencies are the objects of bit- 
terness and fear. 

The Model Cities legislation 
recognized that the process of 
creating the physical environ- 
ment is more important than the 
product of the environment 
itself. This is the antithesis 
of “Architecture.” The tradi- 
tional image of the architect-de- 
signer is one who overcomes all 
obstaeles—ineluding the desires 
of the users—to build Noble 
physical forms, I feel that in 


both the short run and the long 
run, the more important consid- 
eration is the development of 
ability and confidence in the 
users (especially in minority and 
low-income populations) of their 
ability to determine the form of 
their environment. It is beyond 
the realm of the feasible to make 
the designer also enough of an 
economist, social anthropologist, 
and environmental psychologist 
to deal with these problems, but 
we can and must make him 
aware of and capable of com- 
municating with these disciplines. 
If the architect is to have any 
say in the form of our total 
physical environment, he must 
become one of the actors in the 
game of environment-making. He 
must be willing and able to deal 
with the client decision-makers on 
their terms and he must be the 
advocate of the user—nonclients. 
In addition, and possibly most 
importantly, he must abandon 
the self-deluding image of him- 
self as the leader and coordina- 
tor of the team. The architect 
must recognize that he repre- 
sents just one of many compe- 
tencies working for a better en- 
vironment, and he must find a 
way to integrate into the physi- 
cal form the requirements of the 
social anthropologist just as he 
integrates the requirements of 
the structural engineer. 
Obviously, this all must be 
initiated in the educational sys- 
tem. The AIA study by Geddes 
and Spring brought out the 
principal problems in the edu- 
cation of environmental design- 
ers. Of these problems, perhaps 
the one that is the cause of most 
unrest is the rigidity of the sys- 
tem. Students feel that a flexible 
system is needed that can re- 
spond to both the changing indi- 
vidual and our changing societal 
concerns. This is not the case 
in most of our schools of design. 
If students must resort to 
strikes to force change, then the 
question becomes what changes 
do students want to make. The 
basic change we want is a 
change to a form of administra- 
tion that will have a built-in 
check against incompetency and 
irrelevance—like some kind of 
democracy, maybe. 
Бовевт YEvton 
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To diseuss the present state of 
architectural education necessi- 
tates stating some general no- 
tions about the learning process 
and the current situation in this 
country. 

Some very basic cultural, en- 
vironmental transformations are 
taking place. The personal per- 
ception of time, event, growth, 
and change is becoming a much 
more consciously manipulated 
perception which brackets much 
of the earlier thinking about 
staticly bounded problems, speci- 
fic solutions, and static organiza- 
tion of physical elements. As we 
grapple with the inner city en- 
vironment, its people, and the 
educational system, we begin to 
realize that basic to a more viable 
situation is triggering personal 
growth, creating some sort of 
response framework for people’s 
motivations. There is a very 
delicate relationship between 
personal experienee, motivation, 
learning, performance, and access 
to institutions. Innovative task 
performance and role playing is 
essential in a society such as ours 
with its unprecedented rate of 
change. People today must be 
learning in a way that gives 
them the ability to state and 
work with tasks and problems 
now undefined or nonexistant. 

In visiting and talking at 20 
architectural schools, it has be- 
come clear that those really in- 
volved, both students and facul- 
ty, are most concerned with re- 
defining the growth process that 
they are taking part in. The pro- 
cess of learning seems of more 
importanee than the content of 
learning. And this process de- 
pends on our notions of the sig- 
nificance of the individual, 
groups, and institutions. 

Our present edueational sys- 
tem responds to people in a 
highly abstract way necessitated 
by the lack of continuity in the 
formal learning process. To pass 
from one part of the process to 
another it is necessary to have a 
certification that one has com- 
pleted a program. To complete 
a program means being regis- 
tered in a certain number of ap- 
proved courses and attaining a 
certain grade level on a one- 
dimensional quantitative scale, 
These grades are arrived at com- 


petitively through a process of 
testing and judging. 

For someone participating in 
such a system, mental health de- 
pends on one’s ability to cope 
with a testing and judging situ- 
ation. The abilities basic to cop- 
ing with such a situation are 
short term retention of informa- 
tion and anticipation of what is 
desired by the judges and/or 
testers, These are not directly re- 
lated to the abilities that come 
from the growth process men- 
tioned above and might, in fact, 
be detrimental to one’s ability to 
funetion in a responsible, trust- 
ing way with other people. 

Generally, this student/teacher 
distinction should give way to a 
situation where groups are work- 
ing, operating, playing, produe- 
ing with a sense of trust in each 
other and the fruitfulness of the 
joint effort. 

Let's assume for a moment 
that a state architectural school 
was given the responsibility for 
the university’s present form and 
future growth. This responsibil- 
ity would be exercised in con- 
junetion with the other faeulty- 
Student groups. Instantly the 
former architectural school 
would be involved in the basie 
issues of the coming generations. 
Students would be working with 
other students, their demands and 
their problems aeross the board. 
Universities are on the verge of 
a significant reorientation grow- 
ing out of the pace of cultural 
change and flow of information. 
Rather than dispensing relatively 
standardized, statie information 
packages, they are developing the 
eapability to respond with con- 
cern to the continually changing 
context at many different levels. 
At present, the architectural stu- 
dent moves further and further 
from his contemporaries in other 
fields as he progresses. This di- 
rection should be reversed. 


Not only are the images that 
students and teachers have of 
their roles important, but the 
image that administration has of 
their responsibility. 


At present, schools feel that 
they have a reciprocal responsi- 
bility—to be aceredited and to 
train students to qualify for reg- 


istration. Somehow, it is neces- 
sary to organize a school so that 
it can respond to the personal 
development of its members, so 
that it can trigger personal 
growth without the threat of fail- 
ure, As Sister Mary Corita says, 
there's no win and no fail, 
there’s only make. Schools should 
respond to learning as a contin- 
uous life process in which an en- 
volvement in doing is the organ- 
izing force. People of different 
ages, different background might 
well be operating in the same, 
changing group. 

The experience that has come 
with getting out of school demon- 
strates that it is vital as a erea- 
tive person to be able to be 
totally involved and at the same 
time understand how one can and 
does relate to the whole thing. 
This has something to do with a 
sense of responsibility and at the 
same time a sense of trust, 
and they are fundamental to get- 
ting anything significant done, 
yet both are discouraged in the 
present system of reductive eri- 
ticism and grades in exchange 
for work. 


A fundamental question is: who 
Should be paid to take part in 
this learning experience (as the 
teacher now is)? 


Thinking some about personal 
possibilities in 20, 30, 40 years, 
the present work-play orienta- 
tion may well give way to a fluid 
learning-doing eyele in which 
people move between groups 
oriented to various concerns in 
а spectrum ranging from per- 
sonal growth to specifie projects. 
For the architect each project 
means working with a unique 
group of people and the groups 
change with the project. This 
method of working could extend 
to many of the funetions now 
performed by the architect's 
staff. Doing a project could be 
more akin to a film crew doing 
a film—a group of people as- 
sembled to create a product that 
is a unique blend of their abili- 
ties. 

This setup seems possible to 
begin operating with in the 
schools. To transform the pres- 
ent school situation, it is neces- 
sary for the schools to have real 
power to initiate and carry out 


projects. The people who take 
responsibility for such action 
should be paid with varying 
numbers of unpaid volunteers 
working with them and begin 
generating and working with 
their own groups. If there is to 
be any sense of responsibility 
and trust in the schools there 
will have to be real involvements 
and real people to work with. 

Many schools present the stu- 
dent with a physical environ- 
ment to work in that is negative, 
neutral, and dull. This is only 
acceptable if the students can 
transform, change, and manipu- 
late the place around them. Sev- 
eral schools have found that this 
relative freedom of manipulation 
that existed in an old building 
vanishes when the administration 
presents them with their new En- 
vironmental Studies and Related 
Disciplines Center. But the 
chance, the opportunity to learn 
from changing the environment 
around you is basic for the stu- 
dents’ growth. Carrying this no- 
tion further, it would be fruitful 
for schools to be in several places 
in the city or whatever environ- 
ment the school was in, and these 
places would change when stu- 
dents felt that they had explored 
the possibilities of them to their 
satisfaction. The school itself 
would be a telephone bill, an 
electrie bill, and rent. 

Another possibility easily im- 
plemented would be a joint ef- 
fort of architectural schools to 
allow students to move freely 
from one to another. An areitee- 
tural student in this country has 
the unique possibility of work- 
ing in deserts, plains, mountains, 
cities with a wide range of com- 
munities all speaking a common 
language. For a kid who grew up 
in Florida, studying for six 
months in Oregon, two months 
in Texas, and a summer in Bos- 
ton—that experience in itself 
would be significant to his un- 
derstanding of the environment. 


In all of these thoughts, a basic 
premise is that the school or- 
ganization may become an essen- 
tially anonymous framework 
whose function is to encourage 
and respond to the motivations 
of those involved in it. 

Doug Micuers & Ковевт Feind 
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GEORGE 
ANSELEVICIUS 


I have been asked to respond to 
a series of eight miscellaneous 
questions dealing with architec- 
tural education, posed by Pro- 
fessor Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, but 
above all to diseuss those issues 
which are of interest to me. 

Three major elements, when 
combined in place and time, 
make a school of architecture: 
faculty, students, and curriculum, 
For convenience sake, let us look 
at each of these in turn although 
I am the first to admit that it is 
the meshing of these three which 
is likely to produce many of our 
problems. I also ask for a sense 
of humor from the reader. This 
may not be in line with his image 
of his profession and his involve- 
ment: godlike, omnicapable, and 
involved in the task in saving 
society, when in reality we are 
floundering like the rest of so- 
ciety. But it is this sense of hu- 
mor which may make it possible 
to look at ourselves honestly and 
without conceit. 


The Faculty—or, can the teach- 
ers of a school of architecture 
find happiness in academe or 
must they get their kicks from 
being published in the Forum?. 


Traditionally, schools of ar- 
chitecture have been staffed al- 
most exelusively with faculty 
whose status was inereased by 
having their buildings published 
in the professional press. Thus 
manhood was achieved by a pro- 
fessor when his buildings were 
noticed and hopefully acclaimed 
by his peers, especially by the 
esthetie in-groups of the mo- 
ment. In other words, most ar- 
chitect-educators looked and still 
look for their payoff in the elite 
professional world, Why not? Is 
there anything wrong with this? 
After all, architects are supposed 
to build interesting buildings? ! 
Well, at least it makes it difficult 
to be part of the value system 
of the university, which is more 
likely to honor the extension of 
theoretical knowledge in all dis- 
ciplines. 

We must clearly understand 
that one of the most important 
tasks of schools of architecture 
is to extend theoretical knowl- 
edge in our discipline, and not 
only produce cannon fodder for 


the offices. Therefore, the chal- 
lenge to schools of architecture 
is to balance their faculties in 
terms of their capability and in- 
volvement. Group A will con- 
tinue to get its kieks from its 
professional activity. Some moves 
are actually underway to for- 
malize this by the establishment 
of group practices operating di- 
rectly from the university, an 
exceedingly good idea, which 
could run into some trouble from 
the profession. Group B, how- 
ever, would be committed to re- 
search and development work at 
the university in the emerging, 
important world of grantsman- 
ship. 

T have been asked to comment 
on another group of teachers, 
whose appearance I believe to 
be a comparatively recent devel- 
opment: the itinerant erities and 
lecturers. I am in favor of this 
development, and we at Wash- 
ington University have a fine 
tradition of visiting architects! 
Like all good things it can be 
overdone and the dependence by 
schools on such visitors as well 
as on a high percentage of local 
professionals with part-time in- 
terest in the school will weaken 
the establishment of a permanent 
faculty with continuing respon- 
sibility. It is simply a matter of 
a balanced diet. 


The Students—or, how can a 
young man committed to save 
society find happiness in an Es- 
tablishment profession? 


There is some deeper dissatis- 
faction among a group of so- 
cially oriented students. The 
questionable goals of our recent 
national policy which puts a 
premium on senseless destruction 
rather than construction, and the 
impinging realities of the draft 
have produced deep frustra- 
tion in many. Since the Bau- 
haus, architect-educators have 
preached about social change 
and technological and esthetic 
nirvana in ideological and sim- 
plistie manifestos, which made 
students believe that they were 
being trained to have a deep im- 
pact upon society. At the same 
time, great heroes of architec- 
ture dominated the scene. Slowly 
it became apparent that the pro- 
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fession, being linked by financial 
necessity to the Establishment, 
had to be conservative. There is 
also a feeling in the air that the 
manifestos and insights provided 
by the heroes were as formal as 
the despised Beaux-Arts Images. 
This has made the students ques- 
tion the wisdom of their elders 
and thus the “generation gap.” 
Many of them seek a broader 
role for the architect, and their 
dissatisfaction links professional 
and political-sociological factors. 

There are two interesting 
tendencies to help face and 
counteract this frustration and 
to show the wish of students for 
more close involvement with 
populist values and social change. 
The common element of both 
trends has been an attack on the 
elitist role of the architect: one 
in terms of esthetic taste and 
form-making, the other in terms 
of social responsibility. On the 
one hand, POP, with its silver 
tinsel, plug-in capsules, neon 
signs, and super-graphies and, 
on the other hand, advocacy 
planning with its antiauthori- 
tarianism, support of minority 
groups, and activism. Both at- 
titudes are popular with a group 
of students and a small group 
of professionals. 

The elitist esthetic world of 
the architect is in trouble. The 
environment hoped for and pre- 
dicted by the older generation 
has not come to pass. In a sense, 
the POP world has tried to 
bridge this gap by its humor. If 
it is true that most buildings in 
the United States are built pri- 
marily for profit and not to ful- 
fill social needs, then surely mar- 
ket-oriented research will tell us 
to style it up and doing it the 
POP way is at least great fun. 
On the long run this may be 
merely another mannerism. 

“Advocacy planning" is an- 
other matter. It is an attempt 
by students and young profes- 
sionals to help the underpriv- 
ileged. “Planning from below 
rather than above" In many 
cases this experience benefits the 
person who wants to serve more 
than those being served. In the 
long run, however, it is clear 
that advocacy will not help in 
solving our vast problems. It is 
a shotgun approach, where 
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heavy artillery is needed. 

Another question: are strikes 
an appropriate procedure to ef- 
feet change. This is an Estab- 
lishment question, Students don’t 
strike for fun, and history has 
shown that strikes have gotten 
results. But naturally strikes are 
a threat to authority. 


The Curriculum—or, can we find 
the magic combination which will 
bring happiness to students, fa- 
culty and administrators? 


One of the eight questions dis- 
eusses curricula and asks if the 
present five-year undergraduate, 
two-year master’s degree period 
of architectural education is ap- 
propriate to the material to be 
absorbed. 

First of all, it seems to me 
that the five-year schools, strue- 
tured as we have known them, 
are on their way out, and for 
good reasons. If schools of ar- 
chitecture are part of universi- 
ties in terms of a cultural base, 
then only the graduate schools 
or the six-year schools (which 
demand two years of liberal arts 
studies and a Bachelor of Arts 
degree before the first profes- 
sional degree) seem to make 
sense. 

Are we just playing a num- 
bers game? I do not think so. 
The six-year curricula simply 
means better educated profes- 
sionals. Medical schools and law 
schools have long recognized the 
importance of culturally well- 
prepared students but many ar- 
chitecture schools have been 
slightly suspicious of such re- 
quirements. 

Escalation and confusion 
about degrees is the order of the 
day. The master’s degree is be- 
coming the first professional de- 
gree despite some holdouts. So 
one really should now talk 
about PRE-F.P.D. (first profes- 
sional degree) or POST-F.P.D., 
to avoid misunderstandings. 
Post-F.P.D, studies would last 
approximately another two 
years, and they would be con- 
eerned with urban design, tech- 
nologieal investigations, regional 
planning, or specialization in 
specific architectural areas such 
as housing, hospital design, ete. 

It is too easy to keep increas- 


ing the time required for archi- 
tectural education. What is need- 
ed is more efficient use of time, 
and more efficient teaching meth- 
ods, but more time should be 
spent by professionals returning 
to school for continuing eduea- 
tion. Other disciplines have taken 
this for granted. Unfortunately, 
schools of architecture have not 
tackled this task. It shows that 
either the theoretical body of 
knowledge that can be transmit- 
ted to professionals is rather 
thin, or that schools of architee- 
ture do not have the faculty or 
energy to transmit such infor- 
mation. I leave the answer to 
you. 

There has been extremely lit- 
tle evaluation of teaching tech- 
niques and curricula, thus mak- 
ing endless tinkering with new 
curricula often meaningless. 
Thus the only answer to Pro- 
fessor Moholy-Nagy who asks 
whether a stacked class structure 
from freshmen to seniors should 
be replaced by an integrated ver- 
tical studio organization is “yes 
and no,” it is not an “either/or” 
situation. 

There are many questions that 
can be asked which must deeply 
eoncern all architect-educators. 
Below, a few important ones: 


Why is the establishment and 
evaluation of criteria not very 
advanced in our profession and 
in our sehools? 


Why the continuous insistence by 
many architects and students to 
search for unique forms rather 
than principles? 


Why the great concern for the 
finished package, the shadowed 
elevation, rather than the prob- 
lems of process and implemen- 
tation? 


I, therefore, see the school of 
architecture play the important 
role of catalist at the university, 
because finally the result of all 
social programs, economie prog- 
ress, political concerns, technical 
studies with which other disci- 
plines are deeply concerned, 
must be the establishment of a 
humane physical environment, a 
place worth living in. 

GEORGE ANSELIVICIUS 


SIBYL - 
MOHOLY-NAGY 


“Rabbi,” asked the student, 
“does man live from the inside 
out or the outside in?” “Lf that’s 
the way you put it—yes!” 

This about sums up the rele- 
vance of the questionaire ap- 
proach to eurrent problems of 
architectural education. It was 
inexcusably anachronistic on my 
part to expect structured re- 
sponses in a situation whose 
most characteristic aspect is 
stream-of-half-consciousness. 

Since only one of the essays 
adhered to problem tabulation, 
the questions have been disre- 
garded in this summing up. 
What remains as the common 
denominator of the three re- 
sponses is a professional death 
wish based on a total disregard 
for architectural reality outside 
the schools, and—among the 
students—a schizophrenie split 
between excesses of self-assertion 
and group identification, 

There are variations, of course. 
The Midwestern approach of 
Dean Anselevicius is mature, 
pragmatic, and open-ended. He 
won't commit himself to any- 
thing. The rejections of Harvard 
man Robert Yelton stem from 
the historical burden of The 
Yard and the contemporary con- 
fusion of seeing the father of 
anonymous teamwork declared 
a national historie monument. 
The Yale children, Michels and 
Feild, yearn to exchange their 
dewey “work-play” Kindergar- 
ten for some “learning-doing” 
Montessori. 

But these are interpretational 
differences, What they are all 
after is to demolish the profes- 
sion they have chosen. To Peace 
Corps emissary Yelton, “Archi- 
tecture” (contemptuously apos- 
trophied throughout) “is the 
business of communicating in- 
structions to the building indus- 
try.” “Physical environment [is] 
a by-product of other-directed 
activities.” “The design profes- 
sions are today irrelevant"— 
which makes his prolonged pres- 
ence at a Graduate School of 
Design somewhat ridiculous. 

Dean Anselevicius reserves his 
seorn for practicing faculty 
members who fancy themselves 
“godlike, omnicapable ... [their] 
status and manhood increased by 
having their buildings published 
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in the professional press . . . and 
hopefully acelaimed by his peers, 
especially the esthetic in-groups 
of the moment.” His damning 
question why architects insist on 
“a search for unique forms ra- 
ther than principle” betrays the 
historical amputee who does not 
know that new principles mater- 
ialize in new forms—Picasso’s 
Guernica, Stravinsky’s Rites of 
Spring, Roche’s Ford Founda- 
tion Building. 

In lieu of “the architect as 
artist” which has become the 
most overworked inveetive hand- 
ed from teachers to students, “in- 
capable of dealing with the gen- 
erative and limiting forces of 
our society,” the students and 
the St. Louis dean are dreaming 
of “group practice operating di- 
rectly from the campus [as] an 
exceedingly good idea.” This of 
course would in the long run kill 
the despised “prima donna archi- 
tect” and prevent the student- 
practitioners from becoming 
what Anselevicius calls “cannon 
fodder for the offices.” 

It would also bring about the 
millenium when the behavioral 
sciences—“sociology, psychology, 
and physical anthropology"— 
would become the determining 
influences on environment-mak- 
ing. The cry for “interdisciplin- 
ary training” goes like an invo- 
cation through the essays, beg- 
ging to be delivered from the 
historical burden of decision- 
making responsibility carried by 
the architect and by no one else. 
This obsession with pseudo-scien- 
tifie classification systems (so ab- 
surdly evident in the Princeton 
Report on Architectural Educa- 
tion) is a hand-me-down from 
the functionalist revolution of 
the 1920s and its summation in 
the various CIAM charters. 


The second syndrome appar- 
ent in the response of the stu- 
dents is the split between self- 
assertion and group identifica- 
tion. It is a typical American di- 
lemma. Ever since Emerson and 
Whitman tried to balance SELF- 
RELIANCE against REPRE- 
SENTATIONAL MAN have 
young men been torn between 
Emersons demand that “whoso 
would be a man must be a non- 


conformist,” and the idealization 
of community service. The Yale 
graduates seem undisturbed by 
the clash between “the power of 
schools to initiate and carry out 
group projects outside the 
school” and a frantic insistence 
on individual growth, self-devel- 
opment, the growth process, and 
absolute freedom from “stand- 
ardized static information pack- 
ages” and “testing and judging” 
procedures. They suggest a State 
architectural school which, how- 
ever, must merely be “a telephone 
bill, an electrie bill and rent” 
where “personal development” is 
achieved by “working, operating, 
playing, producing” without dis- 
tinetion of professional special- 
ization among students. 

Robert Yelton lists among his 
“realizations” the revelation that 
“environment-making is taught 
in the schools of Business and 
Public Administration, not in 
Schools of Design.” In the same 
breath architecture as art is ac- 
cused of responding “to person- 
al-individualistic concerns” while 
inhibiting the student from “the 
inclusion of their individual con- 
cerns.” Only Dean Anselevieius 
sees the new cliché of “advoca- 
ey planning” (called urban re- 
habilitation in simpler terms) as 
a game of the saviors rather than 
a benefit for those to be saved. 


The amorphous gropings for 
an emotional compensation that 
transfers the uncertainties and 
injuries of the larger political 
and social breakdowns to the 
eloser authorities of the college, 
betray a catastrophic ignorance 
of architectural reality. While 
railing against “the elitist” self- 
image of the profession, Dean 
Anselevicius advocates an 8-year 
training period as if he did not 
know that in contrast to law and 
medicine which he quotes, archi- 
teeture is a pragmatic profession 
in which “the thing done” can 
only be learnt from project to 
project. Eight years of univer- 
sity are a life sentence to “elit- 
ism." Social activist Yelton 
makes the interrelationship of 
“psychological environments” the 
core of training while acknowl- 
edging that a transmissable body 
of knowledge in these fields is 


nonexisting. The current catch 
phrases of educational hardware 
and software lead him to the 
astounding conclusion that “a 
conventional office building for 
investment” ean be designed “in- 
tuitively” but a hospital, for in- 
stance, cannot because its “vari- 
ables” have to be solved by ra- 
tional procedures and tools. 

On the larger scale of Model 
Cities he concludes that “the 
process of creating the physical 
environment is more important 
than the product. This is the 
antithesis of ‘Architecture’ "—a 
conclusion which not only would 
leave his user as principal de- 
cision-maker of “advocacy plan- 
ning” speechless or rioting, but 
is a fitting conclusion to this 
summation of a revolt without 
aim, and a profession without 
progeny. 

The denounced “static results” 
of the architectural process are 
all around us—churches, campus- 
es, government centers, theaters, 
museums, homes, even here and 
there a Model Sector that has es- 
eaped the design-extermination 
policy of public administrators. 
The clients of these “solitary 
monuments” hired architects as 
“Jeaders and coordinators of the 
team” whether the self-castrated 
generation calls this “a self-de- 
luding image" or anything else. 
The method by which these de- 
signed images of a society came 
about—the know-how of achiev- 
ing a viable and lasting result— 
comes from practitioners and not 
from psychologists, sociologists, 
or anthropologists. An architect 
ean only make architecture, he 
ean make nothing else. And 
buildings are architecture, 
whether apostrophied or “en- 
vironmentalized.” Society will 
demand them as it has since the 
beginning of history. If the se- 
vere discipline of design is killed 
by the cheap satisfactions of do- 
gooderism and the cult of ignor- 
ance, the guilt for a brutalized 
environment will lie with the 
schools of architecture which 
permitted the destruction of pro- 
fessional uniqueness. 

Let those who DO teach, and 
those who dare to claim the fu- 
ture, LEARN. THIS is the com- 
munity service of the architect. 

Smxr, MonoLy-NAGY 
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COOL 
BUT 
NOT 
COSTLY 


On a knoll at the foot of a 
stately mountain that rises from 
the picturesque harbor of St. 
Thomas there now stand Kramer, 
Kramer & Gordon's Bluebeard 
Hill Apartments, the first FHA- 
financed middle-income housing 
project in the Virgin Islands. 
The long, narrow, rocky, and 
sharply rising site (plan, right) 
is part of a former rain-catch- 
ment slope, one of a number of 


conerete-paved eyesores freed for 
development when the island’s 
major water supply was convert- 
ed to a desalination process. The 
buildings are arranged to con- 
form to the contour of the ter- 
rain, but they are juggled in such 
a way as to expose the ends, as 
well as the long sides, of each 
unit to the view and breeze. To 
take advantage of these two 
scenery 


factors—the panorami 
and the trade winds—was con- 
sistently uppermost in the archi- 
tects’ minds throughout the plan- 
ning of the four identical four- 
story buildings which comprise a 
total of 129 apartments. 

Thus, each of the apartments 
possesses a terrace, deeply re- 
cessed from the Caribbean sun 
(the strongly expressed voids in 
the picture at right), all of which 
face generally eastward in the 
direction of the best views. This 
is also the public road and access 
side of the site, but due to the 
steep grade every terrace has a 
measure of privacy and an un- 
obstrueted view. In addition, each 
unit is raised still further by being 
built off the ground on widely 
spaced conerete piers. There is 


no heavy earthmoving equipment 


on the island, and it was there- 
fore necessary to keep site work 
to a minimum. 

The four-story height was 
prescribed by the local govern- 
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The four buildings, while arranged gen- 
erally in an arc to conform to contour 
of the terrain, are individually oriented 
to prevailing trade winds and pan- 
oramic views. Steep grade and use of 
pilotis raise sightlines from terraces well 
above public and access roads, and 
populated area below. Entrance side of 
buildings is toward slope (plan, right). 


ment, who leased the land to 
the project's developers. As 
many apartments as possible 
were desired, but local scale was 
also a consideration. 

Because of the extremely tight 
budget, elevators were out of the 
question. But with entrances on 
the uphill side of the site, one 
enters the buildings between the 
second and third floors. Thus, no 
tenant has to climb more than 
two flights of stairs. 

The number of stair-towers 
(bottom left), one between each 
two stacks of apartments, limits 
the number of apartment en- 
tranees to two per landing and 
eliminates long exterior corridors. 

The cantilevered roof at the top 
of each stairway shelters the up- 
permost landing, as well as em- 
phasizes and provides shade for 
. Because 


the entire entrance 
it houses the ventilating equip- 
ment for kitchens and baths, a 
long, low, uninterrupted roofline 
is achieved. Regrettably, its bulk, 
dictated by its contents, is a bit 
too massive for the buildings’ 
seale. As strong sculptural ae- 
cents, however, the stair-towers 
contrast well with the machine- 
like precision of the louvered 
surfaces. 

It is with the extensive use of 
louvers that one comes to admire 
most the architects’ thinking on 
the intricate, interrelated prob- 
lems of climate, budget, and at- 
tractiveness. 

The prohibitive cost of mechan- 
ical air conditioning dictated a 
scheme that would make maxi- 
mum use of more natural means 
—control of the trade winds and 
protection from the sun—to pro- 
vide extensive, essential climate 
control. The louvers let in the 
breeze, but not the sun, or rain; 
their white metal surfaces reflect, 
rather than absorb, the solar heat. 
Paradoxically, they represent, 


with the floor-through apartment 
layouts of all the units (plan, 
bottom right), a combination of 
traditional means of keeping cool 
in a tropical climate, with mod- 
ern materials and methods. 
For the architects, the louvers 
meant not only coolness with 
economy, but also the opportunity 
to circumvent the shortage of 
materials, manpower, and build- 
ing skills on the island. Light- 
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Because all entrances are on uphill 
side of buildings, approach to stairs 
lies between second and third floors 
(cross-section, above). Thus, no ten- 
ant must climb more than two flights 
of stairs. As tropical planting rapidly 
matures, repetition of entrances will 
be de-emphasized. Entrances (above 
right) and floor-to-ceiling glass doors 
are deeply recessed, providing sun 
and rain protection. Within, each of 
the 129 apartments (ranging in size 
from studios to three-bedroom, two- 
bath units) has a floor-through cross- 
ventilated plan. 
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weight, and therefore econom- 
ically shipped from the States, 
they were easily clipped into 
place on the site. An additional 
benefit of prefabrieation—sav- 
in construction hours—was 
also gained. 

Although the effect may not 


ines 


come across completely in still 
photography, the long, louvered 
facades of Bluebeard Hill are 
not unrelated to Op Art. The 
countless, finely articulated, black 
and white linear patterns, con- 
stantly changing as tenants ad- 
just the louvers from within 
(each louver is operable in three 
independent sections) give the 
buildings an added zest. This 
articulation is particularly ef- 
fective because of the overall 
clean, crisp, minimal design. 
The lightness—both in appear- 
ance and actuality—that the 
louvers give is added to by the 


use of pilotis. The free-standing 
piers also provide improved ven- 
tilation around the buildings, and 
allow for full floor-to-ceiling 
louvers on the uphill side of the 
bottom-story apartments. 
Because the buildings are raised 
above the ground, two pre- 
existing eisterns eould be retained 
at the south side of the site. They 
are now used for storing rain 
water from the roofs, a second 
source of water supply stipulated 
by local law. Renovated, the con- 
erete containers now offer an 
attractive for like appear- 
a solid counterpoint to the 


an 


ing above them. 


airy buildings ri 
For the slope above the com- 
pleted project, additional units 
of a different, but complementary 
design are now in the planning 
stage. For inspiration the archi- 
tects have only to look at what 
they have already accomplished: 
an attractive design with built-in 
climate control, an especially 
impressive achievement in light 
of the low budget. 
—Doxanm-DaviD LOGAN 


FACTS & FIGURES 
Bluebeard Hill Apartments, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, U. S. Virgin 
Islands. Architects: Kramer, Kramer & 
Gordon. Engineers: Lev Zetlin & Asso- 
ciates (structural); Herbert Klein £ 
Associates (mechanical). General con- 
tractor: Thompson-Starrett. Building 
area: 127,000 sq. ft. (gross). Con- 
struction cost: $1,950,000 (excluding 
land cost, furnishings & fees). 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna 
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Light and airy quality of project is 
due to extensive use of louvers 
(there are no windows) and pilotis, 
recessed terraces, interpenetration of 
interior and exterior spaces. Above: 
renovated concrete rain cisterns were 
incorporated into site plan. Bottom: 
louvers, open most of the time, en- 
compass views of sky, landscape, St. 
Thomas harbor (center). 
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HOUSING: 


SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


AND 
DESIGN 


BY BRENT C. BROLIN 
AND JOHN ZE!SEL 


A prototype study in which 
observations on social 
behavior are translated 
into requirements 

for appropriate architecture 


Technically adequate mass hous- 
ing is often socially inadequate. 
An important reason for many 
failures in large-scale modern 
design is that it does not fit the 
way people live. The designer, 
unable to intuit the needs of a 
group with which he is unfa- 
miliar, often imposes his own 
values and needs on those for 
whom he builds. To prevent this, 
he must be able to identify social 
patterns necessary to the group 
and incorporate them into his 
plans. This paper, with its design 
solutions based on observations 
of behavior, will attempt to show 
one way in which social research 
can be used to help the architect. 

Since the beginning of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, mass hous- 
ing has been designed for the 
worker, not by the worker, and 
has had a dehumanizing and de- 
grading effect in imposing new 
ways of life on its tenants, This 
is in sharp contrast to un- 
planned housing—built by the 
inhabitants themselves, changing 
over a long period of time, and 
serving social functions not ap- 
parent to architects who are not 
of that culture. Urban redevelop- 
ment and new town programs 
are often based on what the de- 
signer considers adequate for 
himself. Often when he con- 
sciously tries to build for those 
different from himself, he uncon- 
sciously imposes his own values. 

Modern architecture asserted 
the principle of functional de- 
sign, but the architect’s concept 
of function has usually been 
limited to manifest functions: 
kitchens for cooking, stores for 
buying, streets for driving. He 
does not usually take into ae- 
count the latent functions of 
behavior required for social 
and psychological stability in 
cultures or subcultures other 
than his own: for example, driv- 
ing a car as a means of demon- 


Mr. Brolin received his B.A. and M. 
Arch. from Yale. He has had several 
years of professional experience, and 
has been a visiting critic in city plan- 
ning at Yale. Mr. Zeisel received his 
B.A. from Columbia, and is now com- 
pleting his Ph.D. in sociology there. 
He has worked at Columbia's Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, and has 
been a visiting critic at Columbia's 
School of Architecture. This fall they 
will be visiting lecturers at Yale Uni- 
versity, giving a joint seminar in city 
planning and sociology. 


strating a certain status as well 
as a means of transportation. 

In building for different eul- 
tures or subcultures, architeets 
have introduced — along with 
modern sanitary standards—mid- 
dle-class assumptions of privacy, 
comfort, forms of sociability, 
and community living. Western 
middle-class norms, as we can see, 
have often proved inappropriate. 

* The Brazilian government 
built apartment buildings in Pe- 
dregulhos for the inhabitants of 
the shantytown around Rio de 
Janiero and then destroyed their 
primitive shacks. Several months 
later, the tenants of the project 
rebuilt their shacks and moved 
back. 

* A modern low-income com- 
munity was built by the Hun- 
garian government in Budapest 
for families from a physically 
deteriorated district in the city. 
Many of these people sold 
their new apartments to middle- 
elass families from the old 
district and, exchanging apart- 
ments, moved back to their old 
but familiar physical slum. 

* Riots in Kingston, Jamaica, 
in the summer of 1966 report- 
edly “were partly prompted by 
resistance to public housing pro- 
posed to replace familiar 
‘slums.’ " 

Although the cause of these 
violent reactions is complex and 
demands investigation, the situa- 
tion is partly encouraged by so- 
cially inadequate, though tech- 
nically adequate, mass housing. 


Unfamiliar cultures 


When a person moves from 
the country or from a small ur- 
ban neighborhood into urban 
mass housing, one way of life 
is cut off for him and another 
begins, His new environment is 
often incompatible or hostile to 
his way of life. When traditional 
living patterns are denied him, 
it is always with the implication 
that they are wrong or inappro- 
priate, and that he must now 
imitate the new way of life 
around him. But if left to his 
own choice, the urban migrant 
often seeks to retain his cultural 
identity. 

It is easy to document the 
many socially exclusive towns 
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OBSERVATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


Cooking is a way for a woman to 
demonstrate her skill as a mother and 
housewife, especially to relatives 

and other women who visit. 

Area for cooking visible to where 
women gather. 


Owning many modern kitchen appliances 
is important for the standing of the family. 
Area for using kitchen appliances visible 
from where women gather socially. 


The adolescent is away from home a 
lot. When he is home, he often fights 
with his parents. 

(A) Separation of adolescents’ area 
from adult area. 

(B) Direct access to exit from 
adolescent area. 


When there are guests, the men separate 
from the women by going into the 

living room. Men and women often stay 
apart the entire evening. Even at 

the kitchen table, men will stay at one 
end and women at the other. 

Privacy between men’s and women's 
social gathering areas. 


West End working-class men expect 
to have little to do with child-rearing. 
Children’s areas separate from 
men's gathering areas. 


West Enders have a different sense of 
privacy than middle-class families. They 
do not mind the crowded tenements 

if they do not have to climb many stairs. 
Maximum connection between apartments. 


West Enders enjoy staying up late and 
socializing loudly. 
Connection between apartments. 


Visual contact between apartments is 
often the basis for “neighboring.” 
Visual contact between apartments. 


Neighbors help each other in emergencies. 
Ready access from apartment to apartment. 


Unmarried men make frequent visits to 
relatives’ apartments. These visits 
allow them the small amount of contact 
with children that is required of them. 
Apartments for single people not 
isolated from other apartments. 


Friendships between different 

peer-groups are often based on living 
together and sharing facilities. 

Common facilities for groups of apartments. 


BEDROOMS 


UYING ROOMS 


Typical floor is either all bedrooms or 
all living-kitchen areas. Any bedroom 
area is thus either above or below 
another apartment's living-kitchen area. 


which grew up across the coun- 
try in the 19th century; it is 
more diffienlt to find examples of 
the successful integration of 
different cultures within a single 
city. The assimilation of ethnic 
groups was a challenge that the 
American city met with neither 
grace nor efficiency. In addition, 
cultural integration may not be 
felt possible, or desirable, by all 
minority groups. Instead of ask- 
ing if America has lost its power 
of integration, we should ask 
whether America ever had that 
power. 

For moral as well as for practi- 
eal reasons, it is vitally important 
to respect the different customs of 
groups within our own society, 
and within urbanizing societies 
throughout the world. The social 
parameters of housing are as 
important as the legal, economic, 
and physical. The architect and 
planner need detailed informa- 
tion about the living patterns 
of people who are of different cul- 
tures or subcultures, This infor- 
mation about the functional re- 
quirements of urban subcultures, 
or rural cultures in transition to 
urban life, can be provided by 
analyzing the latent social struc- 
ture and living patterns as they 
relate to the architectural envir- 
onment. The architect must then 
he able to translate this informa- 
tion into a form useful in three- 
dimensional planning. 


Observations 


To determine what informa- 
tion about social behavior is 
useful to the designer we have 
drawn freely from Herbert 
Gans’s The Urban Villagers, an 
insightful description of working- 
elass Italian life in the West 
End of Boston, This group was 
chosen for our study because of 
the availability of substantial in- 
formation. Our method could be 
applied to any group—ethnic, 
class, age, institutional, Although 
it was not originally intended to 
be used by planners, we have put 
part of Gans’s material into 
guidelines for the designer. From 
these guidelines we have designed 
housing which might have re- 
placed the physically substan- 
dard housing in the neighborhood 
Gans studied without destroying 
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the healthy, low-income commu- 
nity. 

The West End has since been 
torn down by urban renewal. 
Thus, although we had consider- 
able information about people's 
behavior, we had little know- 
ledge of their surroundings. To 
demonstrate the method of using 
specific research for design, and 
to place our study in a relevant 
physical context, we chose an 
existing site in the North End 
of Boston. This area is physi- 
eally, ethnieally, and demo- 
graphically similar to the old 
West End. 

From Gans's report, which fol- 
lowed his living in the West End 
and studying it over a period of 
months, we chose statements 
about the social behavior of the 
inhabitants. Since these observa- 
tions were not intended to indi- 
cate how the architect should 
adapt his designs, we translated 
them into specific requirements 
for the architect to meet. Some 
samples of the original observa- 
tions, and their translation into 
architectural requirements, fol- 
low: 

* Observation; “Food prepar- 
ation serves as an example of the 
woman’s skill as a housewife and 
mother. When company is pres- 
ent, it enables her to display her 
skills to relatives and peers.” 
Requirement: Area for cooking 
visible to where women visitors 
gather, 

* Observation: ©“. . , the nor- 
mal tendency is for men and 
women to split up, the men in 
one room and the women in an- 
other.” Requirement: Privacy be- 
tween men's and women's social 
gathering areas. 

* Observation: “While the 
teenage groups were sexually 
segregated, girls’ groups in the 
West End met near the corners 
where the boys hung out.” Re- 
quirement: Adolescent girls’ areas 
visible to boys’ areas, 

We then grouped together the 
requirements that referred to be- 
havior taking place in the same 
physieal area: apartments, 
groups of apartments, areas of 
informal social activity, and 
commercial areas. The architec- 
tural design followed from this. 
Therefore, on each of the draw- 
ings, there is a set of observa- 


tions as well as the requirements 
met by the drawing. 


Relevance of observations 


Since Gans did not aim at a 
specifically architectural orienta- 
tion, this pilot study and the re- 
sulting drawings are not able to 
cover all aspects of design-re- 
lated living patterns. Further- 
more, it is not quite clear what 
an “arehitectural orientation” is. 
At first we picked those com- 
ments we felt could help the 
architect to meet the social needs 
of that community. We began 
with over 200 observations of 
behavior, most of which deseribed 
an activity taking place in a 
physical setting. Many of these, 
although telling us how the West 
Enders behaved, were not neces- 
sarily helpful to the architect: 
“Girls from about age ten are 
expected to help with the house- 
hold tasks . . .. Adolescents and 
young adults are frequent movie- 
goers.” 

Whether or not young girls 
help around the house does not 
tell us about the preferred apart- 
ment layout or the size of 
rooms. Nor does the second 
observation, as it stands, guide 
the architect's work; he knows no 
better whether the movie theater 
should be in the center of the 
area or its outskirts, or whether 
the movies downtown are just as 
good. He must know who else is 
involved in movie-going. If he 
knew, for instanee, that when 
going to the movies, teenagers 
were seen by other young people 
from the  neighborhood—and 
avoided adults—he would know 
that the social significance of 
this activity is related to its 
physical location in the area, 
The theater should be visible to 
teenagers doing other things and 
not be easily visible from areas 
of adult activity, 

Another type of observation 
tells us more about physical lo- 
eation: “The peer group meets 
regularly in the kitchens and liv- 
ing rooms of innumerable West 
End apartments.” But here, too, 
we do not know what factors, 
physical or otherwise, make these 
rooms more desirable than others. 
Further, we do not know which 
peer groups meet regularly in the 


kitchens and living rooms. 

In sum, the observations we 
found to be useful to the archi- 
tect possessed the following at- 
tributes: 1. a primary actor and 
his activity; 2. the significant 
others in the situation; and 3. 
the relationship between the pri- 
mary actor and the significant 
others. This relationship is the 
means of including or excluding 
the significant others from the 
realm of the primary actor. 

In the example above, the 
movie-going teenagers are the 
actors, the significant others are 
nonmovie-going teenagers and 
adults. The relationship in the 
teenagers’ case is visual and 
auditory connection, and in the 
adults’ case, visual and auditory 
separation. The field observer, by 
asking: “Who is doing what, in- 
cluding or excluding whom?” 
will most likely encompass all of 
the necessary sociological compo- 
nents in his observations. 

Furthermore, in spelling out 
the relationship—the means of 
inelusion or exelusion—we get 
the “requirement” to be fulfilled 
by the new physical form. This is 
the link between social behavior 
and physical form, by which we 
can specify how an arca in which 
a given activity takes place 
should be connected to or sepa- 
rated from another area, From 
the sample list of observations 
and requirements: 

* Area for cooking visible to 
where women visitors gather. 

* Privacy between men’s and 
women’s social gathering areas. 

* Adolescent girls’ areas visible 
to boys’ areas. 

These requirements indicate 
the social connection that the de- 
signer can either break or allow 
to exist. If we see the design 
process in large part as putting 
up or leaving out different kinds 
of barriers, by defining where 
these walls are socially desirable, 
we can help the designer meet 
people's needs. 


The existing environment 


The requirements are the de- 
sign implications of social beha- 
vior. We must also see the social 
implications of the existing phy- 
sical environment that is to 
be replaced. Although a simple 
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After they are ten years old, boys 

are generally unsupervised while 
outside, and enjoy the freedom to roam 
the neighborhood. 


: Many places for pedestrian movement. 


: Groups of teen-agers of different 


sexes spend a lot of time “hanging 
around” or looking for something to 
do. Often they do this with adults 

or teen-agers of the opposite sex. 
(A) Connection between boys’ group 
and peer groups of other statuses. 
(B) Connection between boys’ and 
girls’ outside areas and apartments. 


Teen-agers gather on corners near 
small stores. 

Areas for informal congregating 
outside and around commercial areas. 


Although boys meet with boys, and 
girls with girls, the girls meet near the 
corners where the boys hang out. 
Adolescent girls’ areas visible to 
boys’ areas. 


Young teen-age girls take care of 
younger children on the streets. 
Adolescent girls’ areas near 
children's play areas. 


Both men and women use dress as a 
means of self-expression, spending 
much money on clothes. 

General visibility among pedestrian, 
apartment, commercial, and 
recreational areas. 


Men wash their cars on the streets 

as often as once a week. For men, the 
car is important as a means of 
expressing their identity. 

Visibility for areas related to 
automobiles. 


Bars and luncheonettes are places to 
exchange news and gossip, as well as 
message centers for regular customers. 
(A) Commercial area connected to 
living areas. 

(B) Commercial area visible from 
street and other commercial areas. 


Women socialize while shopping. 
Commercial areas visible to and 
from streets. 
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deseription is necessary—apart- 
ment layouts, relationship among 
spaces, size of rooms, where the 
stores are, where the playground 
is—this is not sufficient. Two 
things must be established: 1. 
Is the existing physical form 
compatible with the prevalent 
social patterns? and 2. What 
patterns does the physical form 
make diffieult or easy? 

Some indicators of incompati- 
bility between the existing physi- 
eal form and social needs are: 
changes made in the original 
form—windows painted black, 
doors nailed shut, ramps built 
over stairs: aspects of the en- 
vironment totally  unused— 
playgrounds, baleonies, park 
benches; and aspects falsely 
used—children playing in the 
street instead of a nearby park, 
dinner cooked on the fire escape, 
the car parked in the living 
room, 

Indicators of compatibility, on 
the other hand, will be the ab- 
sence of these changes in form 
or use, as well as little destrue- 
tion, much use, relatively low 
turnover, and conscious efforts at 
beautification by the inhabitants. 


Avoiding mistakes 


To find out what patterns the 
physical form allows, we trans- 
late an observation of the exist- 
ing physical environment into 
the requirement it seems to ful- 
fill. If that aspect is compatible, 
the requirement is one to be 
fulfilled by new designs, while 
the requirements reflected in in- 
compatible form are clearly to be 
avoided. By taking into account 
both the social implications of 
the environment and the indica- 
tors of conflict, we can avoid 
present mistakes. 

The field observer could apply 
the method we have deseribed in 
the following ways: 1. Looking 
at behavior, He notices repeated- 
ly that boys play ball in the 
street. Looking for the signifi- 
eant others in the situation, he 
finds that girls of the same age 
often sit around watching the 
boys, while adults stop to look 
and comment, The primary ae- 
tors—the boys—are related vis- 
ually to two groups of significant 
others—the girls and the adults. 
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This complete observation is 
translated into the requirement: 
boys’ play areas should be visi- 
bly connected to where the girls 
hang out and to where adults 
are. If other observations indi- 
cate a similar requirement, the 
designer might build a play- 
ground near the shopping area or 
subway station, as well as near 
the stoops where young girls get 
together. 2. Looking at the envi- 
ronment, A playground with 
basketball courts is far from 
both the busy life of the street 
and from the door stoops and 
shops where the teenage girls 
hang out. By asking, “Who can 
play in the playground, includ- 
ing or excluding whom?" we 
translate this simple observation 
into the social pattern it allows: 
teenagers, mostly male, can play 
basketball there. While other 
boys, both younger and older, 
may be included, both adults and 
girls of the same age are ex- 
eluded. Since this playground is 
rarely used by anyone, it is evi- 
dent that we should avoid the 
separation of the boys’ play area 
from that of the girls’ and from 
“where the [adult] action is.” 
More simply, we come up with 
the previous requirement: The 
boys’ play area should be visibly 
connected to these other places. 
This observation alone would, 
of course, not be enough to make 
a final judgment. Both repeated 
observations and the use of other 
techniques—surveying attitudes, 
informal interviewing, counting 
how often people do things— are 
necessary to validate findings, 


Appropriateness of the method 


Although it should be aug- 
mented with survey techniques, 
this observational method is very 
different in content. Most people 
will answer questions about a 
proposed plan in terms of what 
they have experienced or what 
they want. When the respondent 
is a potential buyer in a housing 
market, it is important to know 
his preferences. But this often 
has little to do with the latent 
functions of behavior that are in- 
tegral to the social stability of a 
group, We therefore distinguish 
these conscious wants from un- 
conscious needs, 


This approach and method is 
appropriate for both new and 
redeveloped urban areas, It may 
be applied to people already liv- 
ing in cities and to rural in-mi- 
grants. Its value in the last case 
should be clear. When people 
move from the country to the 
city or from primitive to more 
modern housing, their patterns 
of living undergo strain. Taking 
these patterns into account when 
planning new housing will not 
limit behavior, but, by accom- 
modating familiar life styles and 
providing alternatives, it will 
make the transition easier for 
them, 

In urban redevelopment it has 
been argued that, when the archi- 
tect tries to reinforce the social 
structure, he reinforees the path- 
ology of the slum. The distine- 
tion between a physical and a 
social slum must be clarified. 
A physical slum refers to an 
area with a large percentage of 
substandard housing. A social 
slum, on the other hand, might 
be characterized by a loosely 
connected social structure, anom- 
ic inhabitants and a social path- 
ology reflected in violent crime. 
suicide, drug addiction, and other 
deviant behavior. Often these two 
go together, but often they do 
not, City planners, as they did 
in the West End, often tear down 
a physical slum and at the same 
time tear apart a healthy social 
climate in which social patholo- 
gies are relatively low and people 
take an active part and interest 
in the community. Applying the 
approach of this paper may not 
enable the arehiteet to revive 
this healthy social atmosphere, 
but it may help him to avoid 
contributing to its decline and 
to the eventual development of 
social as well as physical slums. 

We must be aware that the de- 
signer has only limited control 
over the social lives of the people 
in his buildings. He can neither 
limit people's social behavior nor 
foree them to change by building 
a socially inhibiting environment. 
Their living patterns will stay the 
same or change regardless of the 
physical environment in which 
they live. If the designer does try 
to limit behavior when change is 
imminent, or to force change 
when the inhabitants neither 


want it or are ready for it, he can 
cause potentially harmful conflict. 
This conflict can have several con- 
sequences: the physical environ- 
ment may be altered, misused, or 
not used at all, and the people 
may suffer social and psychologi- 
cal stress. To stop this we would 
have the designer understand the 
social behavior of those who are 
to live in his buildings, and try to 
avoid putting up barriers to their 
way of life in the physical 
environment, 


Design freedom 


The results of this type of re- 
search define a minimum set of 
social behavior patterns which 
the physical structure should not 
prohibit. The means that one de- 
signer uses to achieve this end 
as well as the number of non- 
conflicting alternatives he offers 
is in no way limited. For examplo, 
to separate the cooking area from 
the social area we use a folding 
partition. This allows the alterna- 
tive of connecting these arcas. 
Many different walls, both more 
stationary and more adaptable, 
could meet the same requirement. 

The social parameters specified 
by these requirements are ideals; 
it is difficult to meet them all 
equally well, One essential next 
step is to determine the hierarchy 
of requirements, so that there is 
a basis for making choices when 
eonfliet oeeurs among the require- 
ments. We must, therefore, deter- 
mine the relative importance of 
the behavior's latent function to 
the social stability of the group. 
We might also define the archi- 
tectural means for separating or 
connecting the activities related 
in the requirements, 

In applying this research-de- 
sign method we must consider 
that the living patterns of those 
for whom we design will even- 
tually change. But any change 
will have its starting point in 
existing social patterns. If the 
Italian community of Gans's re- 
search becomes more middle-class 
it will still retain many of its 
present social customs. In any 
case, to design now in a way 
that we know will not fit existing 
life styles is to make the hypo- 
thetieal misfit of the future a 
reality of the present. 
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12 OBS: After they are ten years old, boys 
are generally unsupervised while 
outside, and enjoy the freedom to roam 
the neighborhood. 
REQ: Many places for pedestrian movement. 


13 OBS: Groups of teen-agers of different 
sexes spend a lot of time “hanging 
around” or looking for something to 
do. Often they do this with adults 
or teen-agers of the opposite sex. 

REQ: (A) Connection between boys’ group 
and peer groups of other statuses. 
(B) Connection between boys’ and 
girls’ outside areas and apartments. 


14 OBS: Teen-agers gather on corners near 
‘small stores. 
REQ: Areas for informal congregating 
outside and around commercial areas. 


15 OBS: Although boys meet with boys, and 
girls with girls, the girls meet near the 
corners where the boys hang out. 

REQ: Adolescent girls’ areas visible to 
boys’ areas. 


16 OBS: Young teen-age girls take care of 
younger children on the streets. 
REQ: Adolescent girls’ areas near 
children’s play areas. 


17 OBS: Both men and women use dress as a 
means of self-expression, spending 
much money on clothes. 

REQ: General visibility among pedestrian, 
apartment, commercial, and 
recreational areas. 


18 OBS: Men wash their cars on the streets 
as often as once a week. For men, the 
car is important as a means of 
expressing their identity. 
REQ: Visibility for areas related to 
automobiles. 


19 OBS: Bars and luncheonettes are places to 
exchange news and gossip, as well as 
message centers for regular customers. 

REQ: (A) Commercial area connected to 
living areas. 
(B) Commercial area visible from 
Street and other commercial areas. 


20 OBS: Women socialize while shopping. 
REQ: Commercial areas visible to and 
from streets. 
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The 800-ft.-tall, 310-ft.-wide, and 
125-ft.-deep glass and concrete 
box seen “floating” above War- 
ren & Wetmore's Grand Central 
Station in midtown Manhattan 
is the office tower proposed for 
the air rights over that site. The 
developer is Morris Saady, Pres- 
ident of the British-owned UGP 
Properties Inc.; architects are 
Marcel Breuer € iates, 
The controversies stirred up 
by the project have been dis- 
eussed elsewhere (April '68 is- 
sue); and in the ensuing melée 


the proposal's merits—in terms 
of engineering, planning, and 
accommodation to an important 


landmark—have become obscured. 


The proposed office tower will 
be supported from its vertical 
core, which will contain 52 eleva- 
tors. This core will rise out of 
a portion of the existing Grand 
Central Building that is eurrent- 
ly oeeupied almost exclusively by 
ticket booths. This vertieal core, 


or trunk, will rise to a height | 


of some 160 ft. above sidewalk 


level, at which point it will, lit- | 


ly, braneh out to earry 55 
office floors (plus four mechan- 
ieal floors) that eantilever some 
30 ft. toward the north and 
south, and about 20 ft. to the 


east and west. 


This arrangement results in a 
minimum of interference with ex- 


isting subway tracks and con- 


courses below; and in a minimum 
of demolition of the present sta- 
tion interior. Indeed, the only 
parts of the interior that will be 
affected are the cluttered south 
mezzanine overlooking the main 
concourse; the little windows 
above that mezzanine that used 
to let in shafts of light, but have 
been too dirty to do so in recent 
years; and the present, rather 
dingy waiting rooms to the south. 


| The latter will be replaced by a 


huge new lobby—approximately 


260 ft. wide, 45 ft. deep, and | 


60 ft. tall. The lobby will be lit 
through the present Grand Cen- 
tral windows that face south (see 
section, far right). 


In terms of planning, the pro- 
posed office tower is equally in- 
genious: the roots of the central 
trunk, as it were, spread out 
below ground in all directions— 
there are to be greatly enlarged 
and simplified connections to 
suburban subway trains, and 
subway access from 42nd Street 
will be vastly improved as well 
(see cutaway diagram at right). 
The estimated 10,000 additional 
office workers that will inhabit 
the area once the tower is 
built will, of course, add to the 
local traffic load; but chances 
are that the new building, with 
its proposed improvements in ae- 
cess to existing transport facili- 
ties, may, in the balance, lighten 
congestion in the area, rather 
than increase it. Furthermore, 
the provision of a 50-ft.-deep 
setback from 42nd Street, with 
a porte cochère for taxis ete., 
will help decongest that street. 

What of the proposed tower 
in terms of its accommodation 
to a major landmark? 

First, it should be pointed out 
that only the exterior of the sta- 
tion, and not its great concourse, 
is protected under present N.Y.C. 
landmarks legislation. (And 
“protected” is hardly the word, 
since the law, generally speak- 
ing, allows only for a delaying 
action.) In short, the developers 
could have left the outside walls 
of the station and filled the great 
concourse with office floors; or 
they could have, with a little 
more difficulty, torn down the 
entire station and started from 
seratch, 

Instead, they will preserve the 
exterior of the building; and 
they will, also, preserve most of 
the interior, and are trying to 


road to clean up its presently 
| defaced concourse as well. 

As for the relationship of the 
tower to its base, this has been 
handled with greater subtlety 
than some critics have suggested. 
The deep cantilever-recess under 
the slab of the tower will di- 
vorce the latter from the Beaux- 
Arts palace below it; and the 


of the new tower's exteriors will 
further set these back, visually, 


| present terminal—rather more 


persuade the Penn Central Rail- | 


studied restraint and neutrality | 


from the ornate facades of the | 


so than is the case in 
lationship between the а 


Pan Am tower and the terminal 
to its south. 

Whether cities, through their 
laws and praeti should foree 
the ereation of such air-rights 

| developments is another ques- 
tion, New York City, which has 
no master plan and no effective 
landmarks protection, is of 
course the real “villain” of this 
piece—if there a demand for 
one. It is s ant that the 
Saady-Breuer proposal is en- 
tirely within existing N.Y.C. laws 
—indeed well below the limits 
presently permitted by the city 
in several respects. 

In a very belated effort to re- 
pair the damage (some nine 
months after the new tower proj- 
eet was first announced) the 
N.Y.C. Planning Commission 
this month attempted to amend 
the present zoning resolution so 
as to limit vertical growth over 
rail centers. Whether this after 
thought will stop the new Grand 
Central tower remains to be seen. 
However, the excercise may help 
arouse the commission to its re 


sponsibilities in the future. 
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FACTS & FIGURES 
Owner: UGP Properties, Inc. 175 Park 
Avenue, New York City 


Architect: Marcel Breuer and Associ- | 


ates. Engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bol- 
les, In 1); Office of James 
Ruderman (structural). General con- 
tractor: Diesel Construction Co. Build- 
ing a 2.4 million sq. ft. gross 
area—including lower station levels; 
1.9 million sq. ft. of office space. 
Estimated cost: $100 million. 
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A progress report on 
New York's unique 
State University 
Construction Fund 


BY GEORGE A. DUDLEY 


It is not often that a completely 
new organization sets out to man- 
age the design, construction, and 
finances of a program involving 
several billion dollars worth of 
new facilities at 26 widely sep- 
arated locations. Such an organ- 
ization, the State University 
Construction Fund, was estab- 
lished in 1962 by Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller and the State Legis- 
lature. 

Starting with a small staff, the 
Fund took on the responsibility 
of expanding the facilities of the 
State University of New York to 
meet the seemingly incredible 
enrollments projected for the 
year 1970. Three elear-eut stip- 
ulations were imposed on the 
undertaking: to meet a very 
tight schedule; to keep cost under 
control; and to produce archi- 
tecture and planning of excel- 
lence. 

Now six years later, the Fund 
has become an organization of 56 
professionals, supported by an 
additional staff of 78 people; it is 
handling more than $150 million 
worth of construction annually. 
In its first five years, the Fund 
completed 430 separate projects 
at a cost of $532 million. At 
present it has 173 projects in 
design and 163 others under con- 
struction, valued at $645 million. 

Under the direction of Dr. 
Anthony G. Adinolfi (who was 
recently appointed general man- 
ager), the Fund's staff is now 
being strengthened for the task 
of eontinuing expansion through 
the year 1975. Additional ex- 
penditures of $2.5 billion are 
anticipated. 

This is an appropriate time to 
consider how the Fund has been 
able to carry out successfully 
such a massive program—how it 
has overcome the difficulties of 
bureaucracy, and how well it has 
met its objectives of time, cost, 
and quality. 

Let us first look at the cireum- 
stances that brought the Fund 
into being, It was established to 
meet needs of a relatively new, 
rapidly expanding State Univer- 
sity, which had been formed in 
1948 as an assemblage of existing 
institutions. By 1962, the univer- 
sity had 48,000 students in its 
four university centers, ten four- 
year colleges, two medical eol- 


leges, six agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes, and six specialized 
colleges. Its academic master plan 
projected a doubling of enroll- 
ments by 1970. An early estimate 
by the university staff set the cost 
of construction required at ap- 
proximately $700 million. 

Construction of university fa- 
cilities was, at that time, the re- 
sponsibility of the division of 
architecture of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which 
had to sandwich the university's 
requirements between projects be- 
ing carried out for many other 
state agencies. It was evident that 
the university needed greater 
autonomy if it was to meet the 
enrollment and program goals 
established. 

The mechanism for meeting 
these goals was created through 
a fantastically fortuitous inter- 
action of massive forces: the need 
to provide higher education for 
the “war-baby” wave of popula- 
tion inerease; the opportunity to 
consolidate the academic frag- 
ments which had been put to- 
gether to form the statewide 
university; the presence of a 
governor and a legislature willing 
to act courageously and knowl- 
edgeably; conditions in the bond 
market favorable to the required 
financing; communities finally 
ready to aecept comprehensive 
regional planning; academic ad- 
ministrators ready to appreciate 
excellence in contemporary archi- 
tecture; and—not least—archi- 
tects and planners ready to fulfill 
their full professional roles with 
real distinction, given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The governor and the legisla- 
ture established the State Univer- 
sity Construction Fund as a 
public benefit corporation, fi- 
naneed by bonds issued through 
the state Housing Finance Agen- 
cy. These bonds are amortized 
through tuition and fees. (Stu- 
dent housing is finaneed by bonds 


Mr. Dudley, a member of the Forum's 
Board of Contributors, was one of the 
original trustees of the State Univer- 
sity Construction Fund. He gave up 
that post in 1965 to become the first 
dean of the School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning, University of 
California at Los Angeles. He has re- 
cently returned to New York to ac- 
cept appointments as chairman of 
the State Council on Architecture and 
the State Pure Waters Authority. 
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issued by the State Dormitory 
Authority.) 

Governor Rockefeller's appoint- 
ments to the Fund’s three-man 
Board of Trustees reflected his 
concern with meeting the Fund’s 
schedule, budget, and quality ob- 
jectives. As chairman, he ap- 
pointed Clifton Phalen, president 
of the New York Telephone Co. 
and a member of the State Uni- 
versity’s Board of Trustees. 
Phalen’s primary concern was 
the timing of the Fund’s opera- 
tions, To provide financial guid- 
ance, he appointed James W. 
Gaynor, commissioner of housing 
for the State of New York and 
head of the state's largest finane- 
ing ageney, the Housing Finance 
Ageney. 

I was serving as director of 
the State Office of Regional De- 
velopment at the time, and the 
governor asked me to serve as 
the third trustee, concentrating on 
the quality of environment. His 
interest was not only in the 
architeeture of the facilities to be 
eonstrueted on campus but also 
in the relation of these campuses 
to the communities where they 
were located and the regional 
effect of their rapid growth. 

The organization of a program 
of this magnitude presents a 
multitude of problems. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to find 
people to staff the Fund who had 
the foresight and ability to man- 
age such an undertaking and who 
believed in “government by con- 
tract,” ie, the full use of in- 
dependent professionals and of 
the building industry. A strong 
advocate of this approach was 
Tony Adinolfi, who had been 
directing the planning of a $200- 
million publie school expansion 
program in Detroit. As the 
Fund’s manager of planning, 
Adinolfi organized the planning 
division of the Fund into four 
operating sections, each headed 
by a planning supervisor, who 
oversaw the work of four to six 
planning coordinators. These co- 
ordinators worked directly with 
the architects engaged by the 
Fund, each one handling one to 
four campuses, depending on the 
complexity of the assignment. 
Adinolfi chose Frank J. Matzke 
(former associate architect for 
the State University) as his dep- 
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uty and as one of the four plan- 
ning supervisors; he appointed 
Grover Tarbox as the supervisor 
of a program coordination group, 
which would establish budgets, 
initiate planning, and monitor 
the work being coordinated by 
the four operating sections. (For 
a more complete list of ap- 


pointees, see page 77.) 
Principles of operation 


The system of operation was 
set up to promote full utilization 
of the capabilities of the design 
professions and building indus- 
try. The following are the essen- 
tial principles: 

* The relationship between the 
professionals, the Fund's staff, 
the State University, and the 
building industry is elearly de- 
fined and carefully maintained. 

* Architects are given the op- 
portunity to render full profes- 
sional service. The Fund does 
not ask architects to do half a 
job, with its internal production 
staff doing the rest. The Fund's 
staff serves only to assist the 
professionals by establishing the 
most appropriate contractual 
conditions, by expediting the de- 
cision-making process, and by 
clearing away obstacles to prog- 
ress. (These are, in themselves, 
major tasks.) 

* An atmosphere of creative ten- 
sion is generated by the time, 
cost, and quality objectives of 
the Fund. This constructive ten- 
sion is maintained through con- 
stant contact between the staff 
and the professions. 

* The creative energies which 
are often latent in the profes- 
sions and the building industry 
are brought into play. The Fund 
tries only to direct these creative 
forees, without inhibiting them. 

* The client is stimulated to 
state his needs and preferences 
concisely, yet in language suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit creative 
freedom. His needs for function, 
environment, schedule, and bud- 
get must be articulated even be- 
fore the most basie planning 
process can start. 

* Critical decisions are made in 
an orderly and timely sequence 
in each phase of planning, de- 
sign, and construetion. 

The system calls for constant 
self-evaluation by the Fund. The 


resulting working environment 
has encouraged almost all of the 
professionals associated with the 
Fund to supply effective and 
imaginative professional service. 


Comprehensive campus planning 
Effective long-range planning 
is essential to orderly campus ex- 
pansion. As a result of its ex- 
perience in planning for 29 cam- 
puses, the Fund has been able 
to refine the process of physical 
planning. A sequence of meet- 
ings has been established which 
allows for the orderly presenta- 
tion of findings and recommen- 
dations to the State University 
and the Construction Fund. Each 
of these exchanges has three 
major objectives: 1. to clarify 
and interpret academic, build- 
ing, and site programs; 2. to 
jointly evaluate the significance 
of research conclusions and al- 
ternative plan proposals; 3. to 
arrive at a firm basis for long- 
range campus development. 

Preparation of the Compre- 
hensive Campus Plan takes place 
in two phases: the program 
phase and the design develop- 
ment phase. In the program 
phase, the requirements for the 
campus are identified and ana- 
lyzed; the academic program is 
firmly established by the univer- 
sity and the community; regional 
studies are undertaken to estab- 
lish relationships of the campus 
to transportation, community fa- 
cilities, ete. This phase of analy- 
sis includes the study of land 
use, utilities, tax structure, and 
related community services, as 
well as climate, topography, vis- 
tas, drainage, soils, ete. Exten- 
sive research is also conducted 
into eeonomie eonditions—inelud- 
ing market evaluation, probable 
building costs, and techniques of 
building suitable to the campus. 
Finally, a preliminary action 
program is drawn up, specify- 
ing the time sequence for build- 
ing, site work, land acquisition, 
and planning. 

The design development phase 
starts with the establishment of 
a basic “design vocabulary,” site- 
related functional diagrams, and 
a conceptual plan. As the plan 
is worked out in greater detail, 
economic studies ensure it will 
be consistent with the budget; 


schedules for planning and con- 
struction are further refined. 

The end product of this phase 
is the Comprehensive Campus 
Plan, which delineates spatial 
and architectural form, circula- 
tion, parking, utilities, grading, 
and planting. Accompanying this 
are detailed feasibility studies 
covering market conditions and 
construction costs and a final ac- 
tion program indicating phasing 
for building construction, site 
work, and land acquisition. 

This plan, when approved by 
the Fund and the university, be- 
comes the framework within 
which all decisions about long- 
range physical planning will 
take place. Although changes to 
the basic plan are necessary and 
inevitable as the campuses de- 
velop, the plan provides a basis 
on which these decisions may be 
made objectively and wisely. The 
Fund has recently updated all 
of the Comprehensive Campus 
Plans completed in 1963 to ae- 
commodate the university's pro- 
gram through 1974. 


Facilities planning 


At the outset of the Fund pro- 
gram, design and construction of 
new facilities had to proceed at 
the same time as long-range plan- 
ning. Obviously, these facilities 
had to be consistent with over- 
all campus development goals. 

To meet this need, the Fund 
developed a guide for facilities 
planning, outlining a logical se- 
quence of concept-development 
and decision-making phases to 
be followed. Throughout the pro- 
cess a constant set of design ele- 
ments is treated in greater 
depth in each succeeding phase. 
This rational procedure avoids 
incidents of trial and error, dur- 
ing which valuable time is lost. 
Delays in decision-making by the 
Fund, or the State University, 
or others involved are minimized. 

In university construction be- 
fore the Fund's establishment, 
the complexity of procedure and 
the numerous approvals had pro- 
duced long delays, during which 
architects had to assign their 
personnel to other projects. 
These disruptions upset the effi- 
ciency and morale of the archi- 
tects’ offices and discouraged 
outstanding firms from accepting 


| State University commissions. 

Under the Fund, the design of 
a facility begins with a “pro- 
gram package,” which gives the 
architect a deep grasp of the na- 
ture of the project. Included in 
this package are the State Uni- 
versity’s program for the facili- 
ties, the Comprehensive Campus 
Plan, State University construe- 
tion standards, building codes, 
and Construction Fund perform- 
ance eriteria. These materials, 
together with budget and time 
schedules, effectively define the 
objectives of the project. 

During the design of each 
project, formal reports are re- 
| quired at the end of each phase: 

1, The Program Report sum- 
marizes the architect’s under- 
standing of program, site condi- 
tions, budget, and schedule. 

2. The Schematic Approach is 
presented by the architect for 
the university’s approval after 
the Fund has aceepted his basic 
concept. 

3. The Schematic Design Re- 
| port sets forth the esthetic and 
design concepts, budget, and 
schedules for review and ap- 
proval. 

4. The Design Manual Report 
represents all major design de- 
eisions and ineludes drawings at 
working-drawing seale. Earlier 
estimates are revised to refleet 
changes due to major design de- 
eisions. 

The Construetion Document 
Phase includes the Fund coor- 
dinator’s review of the progress 
of the documents at the archi- 
tect’s office, which requires no 
formal report. One month before 
bidding, when the documents are 
usually 90 per cent completed, 
the architect submits the plans 
and specifications to the Fund 
for review. Finally, the Bid Re- 
port is submitted, consisting of a 
set of final working drawings, 
specifications, and similar docu- 
ments ready to go to contractors 
for bid. This report is approved 
only if schedule and budget 
limitations have been met. 


The Fund's role 

Selection of Architeet-Plan- 
ners: In the initial selection of 
architect-planners, we followed a 
poliey of awarding campus plan- 
ning contracts to firms (or com- 
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binations of firms) which could 
carry out the regional and cam- 
pus studies and also produce 
architecture of high quality. We 
wanted unified responsibility; we 
did not want architects to say 
they could not work within a 
planning framework established 
by others, nor did we want plan- 
ners to say the architects could 
not execute their plans properly. 
This meant that most of the 
initial building commissions were 
awarded to the same architects 
who were commissioned to pre- 
pare campus plans. Other archi- 
tects were given individual com- 
missions once the overall pattern 
for each campus had been estab- 
lished. This policy called for eon- 
siderable understanding and 
patience among members of the 
profession throughout the state, 
which we were gratified to re- 
ceive. 

Project Cost Control: Fund 
cost control objectives require 
that project budgets be deter- 
mined ‘before planning is actual- 
ly started. Once these budgets 
are established, it is eritical to the 
overall program of expenditures 
that they be carefully monitored 
and controlled. In collaboration 
with an advisory group of pro- 
fessionals, the Fund has worked 
out a cost control system by 
which an architect may be rea- 
sonably satisfied, at all stages of 
design, that a project is within 
the established budget. 

Performance Criteria: The 
Fund is now developing per- 
formance criteria for a prototype 
campus, expressed in clearly 
stated requirements for function 
and environment. Because they 
involve performance, rather than 
specific features, these criteria al- 
low architects and their consul- 
tants considerable flexibility in 
the use of new materials, prod- 
uets, and construction techniques. 

Research: The Fund’s research 
program developed as a result of 
practical program needs. It was 
soon found that planning and 
program coordinators could also 
become research project coordin- 
ators, thus broadening their ac- 
tivities and gaining expertise in 
particular areas. The seope of 
the Fund’s research has grown, 
so that now many facets of plan- 
ning, design, and construction 


are covered. The construction in- 
dustry and the design professions 
have become integral parts of 
this program, participating in 
seminars held by the Fund and 
serving as consultants to the 
Fund in their special fields. The 
publications that have resulted 
from these research projects 
have been in worldwide demand 
and, in some cases, have been 
accepted as standards for other 
governmental agencies. 


Assessing accomplishments 

In the course of its develop- 
ment the Fund has established a 
system that accomplishes what it 
is meant to do effectively and 
guards against the growth of a 
heavy-handed bureaucracy that 
would stifle the initiative of the 
Fund staff and that of the archi- 
tects and builders involved, as 
well. 

In the few years it has taken 
to meet the Fund's initial chal- 
lenges, scores of individuals and 
groups have had to expand their 
thinking to encompass the idea 
of total professional and build- 
ing servicos. The Fund itself has 
had to re-examine the role of a 
government agency in a public 
building program. In my opin- 
ion, these readjustments have 
been successful. 

The products of the Fund sys- 
tem are the campuses and fa- 
cilities themselves. Some major 
projects are shown on the fol- 
lowing pages. Although they do 
not represent the program's total 
accomplishment, there is a clear 
indication, I believe, that the 
Fund’s objectives are being sub- 
stantially achieved. 


STATE UNIVERSITY CONSTRUCTION 
FUND STAFF (partial list): General 
manager: Lt. Gen. David W. Traub 
(1962-1968); Dr. Anthony G. Adinolfi 
(19682. Controller: Anthony Keller. 
Counsel: Jay Handwerger. Assistant to 
the general manager: John Flandreau 
(1962-1967). 


Manager of planning: Dr. Anthony G. 
Adinolfi (1962-1968). Deputy manager 
of planning: Frank J. Matzke. Plan- 
ning supervisors: Morgan Chu, Melvin 
Carey, John Sayers, Charles Shatten- 
kirk (1962-1969). Supervisor of pro- 
gram coordination: Grover Tarbox. 


Manager of construction: H. Pierce 
Reed. Deputy manager of construc- 
tion: Morrison Cain, Construction su- 
pervisors: Peter Mcintosh, Joseph 
Finn, Francis Sullivan. 
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TIME 


The Fund was established to 
meet the needs of the “war baby” 
population of students about to 
complete high school. Their mas- 
sive demand for public higher 
education was treated as an op- 
portunity to build a great uni- 
versity system. 

Facilities had to be provided 
almost instantaneously to meet 
projected growth. A system was 
needed that would yield prompt 
decisions in proper sequence to 
avoid interruption in the plan- 
ning process. 

Essential to this system is a 
full and comprehensive initial 
program. Then, as the campus 
planning phase progresses, an 
action program is developed, in- 
dicating the order in which indi- 
vidual projects proceed and the 
schedules for each of them. The 
project schedules show the spe- 
eifie steps in the design develop- 
ment, in the proper relationship, 
so planning can progress while 
approvals of each phase are be- 
ing sought. 

The Fund's planning coordi- 
nator has the responsibility to 
see that the architect's work meets 
all requirements, including the 
schedule. Reports for each phase 
are used to record understandings 
and approvals, but are not used 
as vehicles for secking approval; 
architects ean proceed with sub- 
sequent design phases while these 
reports are being reviewed. If 
changes are found necessary, the 
architect is assured of additional 
fees for any extra work involved. 

Whenever possible, joint meet- 
ings are scheduled so that deci- 
sions can be made concurrently 
rather than in a time-consuming 
sequence. Continual cost-control 
review at each phase of the de- 
sign eliminates the inefficient 
process of redesign that must 
take place if final estimates or 
actual bids exceed the budget. 

A measure of the Fund’s ac- 
complishment in the first five 
years of operation is the vol- 
ume of work that has been com- 
pleted, which exceeds $532 mil- 
lion in value. Established sched- 
ules have been met, and students 
seeking admission have been ac- 
commodated. 
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An entirely new $17-million campus 
is now being completed for the State 
University Agricultural and Technical 
College at Canton on a wooded site 
along the Grasse River. Architects for 
the master plan and for buildings to 
date are Carson, Lundin & Shaw. 
Left to right: site in 1962; master 
plan for 1970; construction in 
progress, 1966. 


The formal layout of older construc- 
tion at the State University College 
at Potsdam is the basis for the mas- 
ter plan by Edward Larrabee Barnes. 
Buildings designed by Barnes, Merz 
& Pasanella, and Richard Moger will 
form linked groups around smaller 
open spaces, offering some protec- 
tion from the severe winter weather. 
Left to right: campus in 1962; master 
plan for 1970; campus in 1966. 


The existing buildings of the State 
University College at Fredonia form 
part of a dense cluster of buildings 
at the southeast corner of the master 
plan by I. M. Pei & Partners (Henry 
N. Cobb, partner-in-charge of design). 
A circular road linking all parts of the 
campus will be the most conspicuous 
feature from the air. Left to right: 
campus in 1966; master plan for 
1970; construction in progress, 1966. 
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The all new, $104-million campus of 
the State University of New York at 
Albany is almost completed after about 
five years of construction. Three-story 
colonnaded structures and 22-story 
towers (above) have been laid out sym- 
metrically on the site (below). Edward 
D. Stone, Architect, 
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The Construction Fund's basic 


attitude on cost is 
the statement: “W 


able predetermined cost 


tions, the quality of 
achieved on a specific project de 
pends more upon 
ability of the de: 
monies available. 
Bud; for individual proj 
based on a thorougl 
analysis of the proposed pro 
gram, in the light of t and 
current experience with similar 
ms. At first, buds 
by the Fund were based 
ame unit eost allowance 
those of the previous syster 
(which took much more time to 
produce work F much 
lity). Since budget 
ances have been adjusted to 
allow for inereased costs. 
To keep cos 
imitations, d 
are followed : 
e The university's budget is ac 
| cepted and respected = 
sential program requirement 
e Economic surveys of t 
gion in which a project is lo 
cated are made to determine local 
trends in construction cost 
e Continuous economic evalua 
tions are made as design develop 
ment progresses 
e Estimates prepared dur 
each pha development in- 
elude : ces for all foresee 
able factor: feeting final cost 
e Bidding documents provide 
for flexibility in the award 
construc contracts 
e Whenever precise information 
is not available on certain as 
pects of the project, definite as 
sumptions are made about the 
quality and quantity expected. 
These procedures call for sera- 
pulous attention to the economie 
set of design decisions and 
t conditions. The budget 
for the Lecture Hall Center at 
the College at Buffalo by the Per. 
kins & Will Partnership ( 
illustrates this process 
The Fund’s total contract costs 
have been 1.8 per cent below 
budgets on work bid to dat 
(see table, bottom right). This 
record disproves the shibboleth 


that “good work costs more.” 
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LECTURE HALL CENTER, COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 


RECORD OF BUDGET DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAM BUDGET 3/18/64 

48,910 net sq. ft. x 1.80 (factor of increase) = 88,038 gross sq. ft. 
88,038 x $24.50 (unit cost) x 1.00 (index) = building budget 
site budget 


Project Budget 


REVISED BUDGET 1/25/65 
building budget—no change 
site budget 

increase for pile foundations 


Revised Project Budget 


FINAL BUDGET 3/4/65 

building budget—no change 
site budget—increase in scope 
pile foundations 


Final Project Budget 
RECORD OF COST ESTIMATE 


SCHEMATIC ESTIMATE 5/1/64 
building estimate 
site estimate 


Total Estimate* 


Includes 10% design development contingency and 5% bidding contingency 


DESIGN MANUAL ESTIMATE 8/3/64 
building estimate 
site estimate 


Total Estimate* 


includes 5% design development contingency and 5% bidding contingency 


FINAL ESTIMATE 3/5/65 
building estimate 

site estimate 

pile estimate 


Total Estimate* 


includes 5.3% bidding contingency 


NET BID 3/24/65 JOHN W. COWPER CO. 
Total Project 


2,157,000 


2,157,000 
89,000 
84,000 


2,330,000 


2,157,000 


2,157,000 
89,000 
_ 84.000 


2,330,000 


$2,326,000 


SUCF OVERALL BUDGET vs BIDDING RECORD 


from 8/62 to 4/68 


number of projects bid 379 

number of projects under budget 302 

number of projects over budget 77 

Total budget 379 projects $433,599,761 
Total bids 379 projects $425,849,518 
Differential 1.8% 


QUALITY 


As a trustee, and as an archi- 
tect and planner, I was con- 
vinced that—even with the pres- 
sures that were on us—we could 
get quality, on time and for rea- 
sonable costs, if the selected ar- 
chitects would commit themselves 
to the program, and if we per- 
mitted them to produce their best 
architecture. This required set- 
ting up conditions (contractual 
and procedural) under which 
they could operate effectively, 
then working with them construc- 
tively, not bureaucratically. 

The architects had to share our 
conviction that the quality of the 
environment produced has a dis- 
tinet effect on the values of the 
students passing through these 
institutions, yielding psychologi- 
cal and social benefits—and even 
economic benefits—to the state. 
They had to be convinced—as I 
am—that an architect, given the 
right working relations with the 
client, can produce excellence in 
architecture on the same budget 
and schedule that might other- 
wise produce mediocre work. 

Virtually all of the architects 
selected responded positively, and 
the Fund ean be proud indeed of 
its role in helping them to de- 
sign outstanding campuses and 
buildings. 

The objective of quality has 
been achieved through several 
means. Foremost among these has 
been the development of a com- 
prehensive plan for each unit 
of the university. These plans 
were based on studies of the 
region and the community, as 
well as the campus itself, so that 
a constructive relationship could 
be established and maintained. In 
many instances, this planning 
served as an impetus for upgrad- 
ing the community itself. 

As a public corporation under- 
taking a massive building pro- 
gram, the Fund recognized the 
inherent danger of imposing 
bureaucratic taste upon the de- 
signer. It was not interested in 
having one facility on one cam- 
pus look like another facility on 
another campus; further, it be- 
lieved that each campus should 
have its own identity. 

Toward this end, the Fund 
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Buildings now under construction at 
the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook: (near right) the mono- 
lithic concrete lecture hall center, by 
Meathe, Kessler & Assocs.; (far right) 
the student union, by Damaz, Po- 
korny & Weigel, which will be ap- 
proached across a pedestrian bridge 
at the second-floor level. 


Dormitories at Stony Brook built be- 


fore the Fund was established 
(above) contrast sharply with new 
dormitories on the same campus 
(near right) by Emery Roth & Sons. 
Sitework is now under way around 
the old dorms (Zion & Breen, land- 
scape architects) in an effort to nar- 
row the gap. Dairy farm facilities at 
the Agricultural and Technical College 
at Cobleskill (middie), by Cadman & 
Droste, have a rural look. A science- 
mathematics building (far right) at 
the College at Plattsburgh was de- 
signed by Fordyce & Hamby Assocs. 


Dormitories at the Agricultural and 
Technical College at Canton (near 
right), by Carson, Lundin & Shaw, 
run along a wooded slope. The new 
“academic concourse” of the College 
at New Paltz (far right) is flanked 
by a lecture hall center and a hu- 
manities-social science building (with 
tower), both by David Todd & Assocs., 
facing a science building (with canti- 
levered stair tower) by Davis, Brody 
Assocs. and an earlier science build- 
ing by Fordyce & Hamby Assocs. 


established a “design vocabulary” 
for each campus. This took the 
form of a document deseribing 
in words and pictures the spatial 
organization and visual intent of 
the campus plan, for the guid- 
ance of both architects and ad- 
ministrators. 

All decisions relating to cam- 
pus development were made in 
reference to the design vocabu- 
lary, not in terms of isolated 
projects. Thus, the environmen- 
tal quality of the campus as a 
whole was recognized as the 
paramount objective in the de- 
sign of its parts. 

An important part of the de- 
sign vocabulary was the estab- 
lishment of specific projects for 
sitework, with realistie budgets. 
Typical site work budgets were 
established by surveying existing 
'ampuses outside of the State 
University, determining from 
them the level of quality desired, 
then estimating its cost. Studies 
of the State Univers 
ing 


ty's exist- 
generated pro- 
posals to bring older areas up 
to the quality standards of new 
development. 

The design vocabulary was 
also eoneerned with the appro- 
priate building materials for 
each situation and their relation- 
ships throughout the campus. 

Environmental quality was 
sought by commissioning archi- 
ects of demonstrated ability, 
then dealing with them in a way 
that encouraged the full utiliza- 
tion of their The 
Fund’s research program 
has provided guidance in the 
form of performance criteria. Of 
he greatest importance, however, 
was the influence of the governor 
and the Fund trustees in estab- 
ishing quality as one of the 
prime objectives of the State 
University Construction Fund's 


campuses 


resources, 
own 


vast undertaking. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Pages 78 and 79, 
Lewis-Dickerson Assocs. Page 80 (top), 
George Cserna; (bottom), Burns Pho- 
tography, Inc. Page 81, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. Page 82 (top right, mid- 
le, and middle right), Norman Mc- 
Grath; (bottom), ©ESTO, Page 83 (top 
and bottom), Norman McGrath; (mid- 
die, left and right), Burns Photogra- 
phy, Inc. Page 84 (top) George 
Cserna; (middle), Joseph W. Molitor; 
(bottom), Gentile Studio. Page 85 
(middle left), Luedeke Studio; (mid- 
die right), George Cserna; (bottom), 
Sherman Sable Studio, 
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Buildings by |. M. Pei & Partners on 
the campus of the College at Fre- 
donia: (near right) the central court 
of a dormitory quadrangle; (far right) 
buildings in the academic core area, 
which are linked together by a sec- 
ond-level walkway system, including 
—left to right—the fine arts build- 
ing, the administration tower, the li- 
brary, and the lecture hall center. 


A portion of the fine arts building 
at the College at Cortland (near 
right), by Sargent, Webster, Cren- 
shaw & Folley. The theater section 
of the fine arts building at the Col- 
lege at Geneseo (middle), by Myl- 
ler, Snibbe & Tafel. The Agronomy 
building of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell (far right), by Ulrich 
Franzen & Assocs. (see page 41). 


An extension of the College at Os- 
wego along the shore of Lake Ontario 
(near right) includes a new academic 
core in the left foreground and dor- 
mitory group in the right foreground, 
which were planned and designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. A stu- 
dent activities center (far right) by 
Conklin & Rossant is under construc- 
tion on the campus of the Upstate 
Medical Center at Syracuse. 
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ARCHITEKTUR UND KOMFORT. By 
Enzo Fratelli. (Werkbuch 2). Pub- 
lished by Werk Verlag, Winterthur, 
Switzerland. Illustrated. 4 in. by 9% 
in. Available through Wittenborn & 
Co., New York, N.Y. $4 (paper). 


REVIEWED BY REYNER BANHAM 


Since its original publication in 
Italian in the early 1960s, Fra- 
teili’s study of the Evoluzione 
degli Impianti Domestici has 
been something of an under- 
ground legend among the litera- 
ture of modern architecture. I 
first got wind of it myself at 
the Hochschule für Gestaltung 
at Ulm early in 1965, but couldn't 


get my hands on a copy of my 
own until a year later, and then 
only as a gift from the author, 
libraries and the book trade hav- 
ing denied all knowledge of it. 
That version was a suitably un- 
derground-looking lash-up, con- 
sisting of an offprint from a 
magazine artiele, eomplete with 
ads but short of some illustra- 
tions, bound up with some hun- 
dred single-sided pages of mud- 
dily blueprinted supplementary 
pictures. No visual knockout like 
Archigram, no political squib 


Top: toilet, circa 1778. Above: early 
sewerless waste disposal system, Hel- 
delberg. Below: Marco Zanuso's Oliv- 
etti-Argentina factory. The trusses are 
hollow concrete pipes which also 
serve as air-conditioning ducts. 


like MELP, but still underground 
literature because it dealt with a 
topic that students and the young 
wanted to know about but 
couldn't find in the standard lit- 
erature—the impact of environ- 
mental machinery or architecture. 
Will Werk’s cool, tall-format 
reissue in German de-mytholo- 
gize it? For a start, the new 
format reveals physically how 
slight was the original essay—it 
weighs in at a fraction under 
four ounces as against the orig- 
inal’s 26, without cutting the text 
or reducing the number or legi- 
bility of illustrations. If so 
slight, it must have enjoyed 
great intrinsic virtues or power- 
ful extrinsic circumstances to 
have achieved its reputation. 
To take its virtues first: the 
text is a thoughtful essay—essay 
in the strict and technical lit- 
erary sense that one was taught 


Dr. Banham, a former editor of Eng- 
land's Architectural Review, is a fre- 
quent lecturer, outspoken critic, and 
prolific author. His book, Architecture 
of the Well-Tempered Environment, 
will be published this fall by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


to write at school—on the rise 
and development of the mechan- 
ical aids that men have installed 
in their buildings to improve 
their comfort and performance, 
plus some animadversions on the 
effect of all that gismology on 
architecture. The illustrations— 
—legible in the Werk version, 
unlike many in the original—are 
an incredible zoo of mechanical 
monsters and masterpieces, from 
prehistoric primitives to snub- 
cornered plastic gadgets of yes- 
terday. These probably are what 
will sell the book, but what seem 
to me to be the crucial illustra- 
tions are on the text pages and 
show a detail from Kahn’s 
Philadelphia labs, a section of 
the eternal wall of the Rinas- 
cente store in Rome by Albini 
and Helg, and some drawings 
(but not photos for some rea- 
son) of Zanuso’s Olivetti-Ar- 
gentina factory—surely the most 
disgracefully neglected major 
building of the last decade. 

These, obviously, are the illus- 
trations which address them- 
selves, like the last few para- 
graphs of the text which they 
accompany, to the problem of the 
effect of mechanical services on 
the forms of buildings. If the re- 
strictions of length and structure 
inherent in the essay format 
leave Frateili room to only put 
the problem, he does at least put 
it, and clearly—unlike Sigfried 
Giedion who almost completely 
missed the point in Mechaniza- 
tion Takes Command. 

The comparison with Giedion 
needs to be made, if only to 
compliment Frateili on avoiding 
the sensationalism and fashion- 
able gloom of Sigfried’s big bad 
book. But chiefly because it was 
the way in which Evoluzione 
degli Impianti plugged the gap 
left by Giedion that gave it leg- 
endary status. A generation that 
was beginning to suspect that in- 
novations in structure were far 
less consequential in the rise of 
modern architecture than had 
been made out by the first gen- 
eration of historians of modern 
(Hitcheock, Pevsner, Giedion, 


Behrendt), was beginning to 
suspect that mechanisms, and 
environmental mechanisms above 
all, might be more to the point. 
And the only things to read were 


a few essays by James Marston 
Fitch (almost unknown in con- 
tinental Europe) and Frateili’s 
Impianti. 

But now that those external 
circumstances have changed to 
the point where this former un- 
derground text is found worthy 
of reissue by such a pillar of 
the Establishment as Werk (it's 
the organ of the Schweizer 
Werkbund—how Establishment 
do you need?), has it survived 
its promotion to a kind of stand- 
ard work? Regretfully, I have to 
say that it doesn’t come throngh 
too well (regretfully because 
Frateili is one of the good guys, 
and well loved by his students). 
The failure to develop the ques- 
tion of the impact on the form 
of buildings now seems a less ex- 
cusable fault; the essay looks 
too slender; the organization of 
the illustrations too much like 
serendipity or philately. The pic- 
tures are classified, for instance, 
under headings as miscellaneous 
as “The Baroque Period—prelude 
to mechanization” or “Long-dis- 
tance communication and sound- 
reproduction” and the final sec- 
tion is entitled “The Influence of 
Installations on Architecture.” 

It consists, alas, of three 
(count them: Three!) pictures 
showing: vernacular Venetian 
architecture with vernacular Ve- 
netian chimneys, the drainpipe 
down the corner of a glass 
house at the Jardin des Plantes, 
and one of the drawings by 
Sant'Elia for his Futurist Cittá 
Nuova. That is the measure of 
what I mean by the question be- 
ing put but not developed; even 
if you bring forward the Kahn, 
Albini, and Zanuso illustrations 
from the text, the question still 
isn't developed. And it could 
have been, painfully, crucially, 
and suggestively, with one more 
picture, showing a building that 
already existed when the first 
version was published—Victor 
Lundy and Walter Bird’s in- 
flatable theatre for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Why? Well, thus-wise: Fra- 
teili observes that mechanical 
installations (like those venetian 
chimneys) were an integral part 
of structure, whereas most of 
the early mechanical devices 
(Franklin stoves, gas cookers, 
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ete.) were more like free-stand- 
ing furniture. Then the phase 
represented by Kahn and Zanuso 
shows the machinery beginning 
to invade the construction and 
rumple the exterior skin of rigid 
structures. But the AEC theatre 
is a structure that literally won’t 
stand up unless the Luftkondi- 
tionierung is switched on. 

Instead of having to build 
massive structures in which to 
cower from a hostile environ- 
ment, we can now manufacture 
a friendly atmospherie environ- 
ment by mechanical means, and 
instead of a massive structure 
all we need is a plastic bag to 
keep the atmosphere from blow- 
ing away. So, it’s an extreme 
ease, I agree, but it puts all pre- 
vious rigid architecture in ques- 
tion, invites us to ask whether 
an air conditioned structure that 
still stands up after the power 
is switched off isn’t too rigid, 
massive, monumental and so 
forth. 

In the light of this develop- 
ment, Frateili’s elegant essay 
looks a shade undernourished, 
the kind of lightweight literary 
exercise that could safely shelter 
in the massive architecture of 
what used to be humorously 
culled yore, but not strong enough 
to stand up in a living, breathing, 
inflatable environment. 


HYDRA: A GREEK ISLAND TOWN: 
ITS GROWTH AND FORM. By Con- 
stantine Michaelides. Published by 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
and London. 93 pp. Illustrated. 11 x 
8% in. $10.50. 


REVIEWED BY ROGER MONTGOMERY 


This slender book about Hydra 
gives an instructive account of 
one of those sparkling white 
Greek island towns architects 
find so sensually satisfying. In 
its own right it makes a perfectly 
valid claim for attention. Beyond 
its intrinsic value, it represents 
a genre very much with us in re- 
cent architectural writing. It 
makes us ask why we have been 
eeing so much, not only of Greek 
island towns, but of Tunisian 
strongholds, American Indian 


Mr. Montgomery, a Forum correspon- 
dent, is professor of architecture and 
city planning at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 


pueblos, African villages, and 
related vernacular building. 

Today when architects travel 
they make their pilgrimages to 
Mykonos and Hydra, not to the 
Athenian acropolis. This fasci- 
nation with primitive and ver- 
nacular townscapes, widely cele- 
brated in this journal as well as 
in the other mags and in hard- 
cover architectural books, not 
only generates our interest in 
Professor Michaelides’ book; it 
doubtless powered his interest in 
studying Hydra in the first 
place. Art historians still pub- 
lish monographs on monuments 
including the temples of Greece, 
But, among architects, a change 
has occurred. Why? Why, when 
they come home from their trav- 
els, do architects and urban de- 
signers show us slides of artless 
and anonymous streetscapes, not 
Chartres, the Campidoglio, and 
the Hephaisteum. 

A clue to the answer may be 
in contrasting the problems of 
architectural composition for sig- 
nificant focal buildings on one 
hand, and for the background 
urban fabric on the other hand. 
The modern movement has 
evolved an extensive set of styl- 
istic or design standards for 
monumental buildings. By and 
large, the profession has mas- 
tered their application. A differ- 
ent situation exists with non- 
monumental background struc- 
tures. A profound dissociation 
appears between today’s vernac- 
ular building and the profes- 
sion’s norms. 

In this perhaps lies the key to 
our fascination with Hydra and 
its kind. Having gained a hold 
on  monumentality, architects 
sense their inability to come to 
grips with the great mass of 
housing and serviee struetures 
which give the metropolis its 
grain. By careful examination of 
those past works which seem to 
our eyes to have convincing ar- 
chitectural merit we may learn 
the secret of a new, valid, but 
professionally created vernacu- 
lar. At least this seems to be the 
theory underlying both the Mi- 
chaelides book and the general 
phenomenon of widespread inter- 
est in the subject. 

Here lies a curious irony: 


(Continued on page 140) 
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DOWNTOWN 
CORE 
FOR 


Amid the massi oaks and 
beeches along the Wye River in 
M and = a summer camp with 
a tightly structured core designed 
to fit its unusual r 
Wye Institute Summer 
not a place where city 
sed to the wonders of na- 
; it is a place where boys 
rms and small town: 
introduced to the world beyond 
yland's Eastern Shore. 


chitet Edward Larrabee 
arnes has responded to this pro- 
m by giving the camp’s cen- 
tral cluster of common facilities 
an ordered, almost urban physi 
cal form. The clear-cut inge- 
ment of buildings along a central 
walkway is obvious to the visitor 
| as soon as he enters from the 
parking area (below left). It 
| important for visitors to get their 
| bearings quiekly, sinee the eduea 
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tional program relies largely on 
the scholars, artists, athletes, ete. 
who come to the camp almost 
every day. 

For the campers, who spend 
only four weeks here, the layout 
speeds orientation and encour- 
is little 


threat that the boys will feel too 


's social contact. There 


regimented, since hardly any part 
of the da 
tory. They : 


ram is manda- 


y pro 


e free to spend their 


The boardwalk that forms the main 
street of the camp begins at the 
parking area (left), to which it is 
joined by a 108-ft.-wide flight of 
steps. From there, it extends 576 ft. 
to the riverfront, linking all of the 
buildings in the camp core together 
(photo and plan, right). Indoor ac- 
tivities are on the south side of the 
walk, athletics on the north. Sleeping 
quarters are at other locations on the 
camp property. Broad cuts through 
the woods to the north and south, 
which would have ended at the me- 
andering riverbank, have not been 
opened up as planned. 


Key to plan: 1. serv building. 2. 
studio-seminar buildings. 3. direc. 
tor's suite. 4. service wing. 5. dining 
hall. 6. bath house. 


their 
two separate loca- 
780-acre Wye In- 


the woods or in 
(at 


the 


days in 
ters 
tions on | 
titute tract). Most of them find | 
the educational program too in- | 

| 


q 


teresting to miss. 
The architectural form of the 


camp center is consistent, but 
not rigid. The entire complex, in- | 
eluding the elevated circulation | 
18-ft. | 


out 
the 


is laid 


all of 


are on an 


buildings are 


grid; 


and 


shingle-coverec 
1ed-roofed. 
Windows in the tall south walls 


are composed of panels of fixed 


some wings—s 


glass flanked by aluminum louv- 
ers. Much of t 


18 


1e lower wall area 
with 


is covered on the 


enclosed only insect 


screen, which 


interior in bad weather by roll 


down canvas curtains. (Since 
rain bouneing off the wood deck- 


the 


ing penetrated sereen and 


PLAYING FIELD 


except for 


canvas barriers, the lower panels 
of sereen along the walkways 
have been replaced with black- 
painted plywood, which is hard- 
ly visible from outside.) 

The broad flights of steps lead- 
ing n the ground to the wood 
walk 
make circulation eas 
they do). Those facing the ath- 
letic fields serve as rudimentary 
grandstands, and all of them are 


are not there merely to 


r (although 


used seating for outdoor lec- 
tures and demonstrations. 

Most of the interior spaces can 
serve a variety of purposes. One 
18-£t.-square portion of the 
rector's building is fitted out as 
a library. The similarly designed 
studio are di- 
vided as nec 


eminar buildings 
and formal classes, 
individual study, and discussion 
groups. The dining hall serves as 


ed to accommodate | 


a lecture hall and even as a thea- 
ter, with an acting area around 
the hearth (below, far right). 


The summer camp one of 


s carried on by th 
[ tute, a nonprofit organ- 
ization established in 1963 to im- 


prove edueational, eultural, and 
economie opportunities on Mary- 
astern Shore. To a casual 
visitor, the area looks idy 
There are good farm lands, de 


land’s 


sts, innumerable tidal inlets 
mous for their fish and game; 
many old houses have been taste 
fully renovated by summer resi- 
dents. But all-year residents find 
their outlook limited. Farming 
and fishing methods are ineffi- 
lost 


their economic bases, and some 


cient; the old towns have 
have become nationally known 
al friction, 
institute conducts studies 


of agricultural and fishing tech- 


niques, aids public libraries, of- 


fers yplementary educational 
programs for school teachers and 
students, and—at this 
tries to hts of youth. 


All of the campers are boys 


camp— 
ise the 
who have just completed the 
eighth grade of public ol 
They are ted from 
nominees named by the superin- 


among 


tendents of school distriets in 


The main walkway ends at a platform 
(left) overlooking the boat dock. The 
bath house, to the right of the walk, 
has roofless dressing areas flanking 
enclosed shower rooms. In front of 
the dining hall, the walk broadens out 
to form a wood-flpored plaza (below 
left) where campers gather at meal 
times and on special occasions. Back- 
to-back indoor and outdoor fireplaces 
are playfully articulated with twin 
chimneys. The dining hall (right) is 
similar, except for its size, to the other 
shed-roofed spaces. High on the south 
wall are panels of fixed glass and lou- 
vers; the lower wall is merely insect 
screen, with roll-down canvas curtains 
for protection in bad weather. 


Each summer 88 of 
them attend the camp, 44 in each 
four-week session. At each ses- 
sion, four boys of the same edu- | 
cational level from the families 
of foreign diplomatic personnel 
are also accepted. The intention 
is to broaden the outlook of both 
the local and the foreign boys. 
Even more significant, in this re- 
spect, is the opportunity for 
black and white boys from the 


the area. 


same area to live together. 


The campers make field trips 


to museums, ball games, concerts, 
research labs, etc., where they are 
exposed to some of the diversities 
of urban life. Hopefully, the cen- 
tral building group of the camp 
itself will show them how com- 
munities can be clearly organ- 
ized physically—with a consist- 
ent texture, properly emphasized 

jor spaces, and comprehensi- 


ble circulation. Today, that is one | 
of the most valuable lessons any 
educational in 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Wye Institutional Summer Educational 
Camp, Cheston-on-Wye, Md. Architect: 
Edward Larrabee Barnes. Landscape 
architects: Innocenti & Weber. Engi- 
neers: LeMessurier Associates (struc- 
tural); hn J. Baffa (mechanical). 
General contractor: Howard Eley. 
Building area; 11,853 sq. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna; ex- 
cept right, Matthew J. Hormanski. 
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A TREE GROWS IN MADRID 


The Torres Blancas (white tow- 
ers) apartment cooperative in 
Madrid (left) was conceived by 
its architect, Javier Saenz de 
Oiza, as a verticle garden city— 
a tree, metaphorically, that will 
one day be draped with green- 
ery. The garden-terrace is the 
largest single area of each apart- 
ment, and the powerful aspect 
of their concrete parapets was 
retained by keeping glass sur 
faces well out of view from the 
This “city” of 
ments, from studio-size to eight 


street. apart- 
rooms, is a stack of scalloped 
planes cantilevered from huge 
bearing columns. Each plane, as 
seen in the floor plan below, is 
in a roughly pinwheel shape, 
an interior organization 
that shatters the traditional con- 
cept of the four-walled room. 
The tambourine-shaped 
vers at the summit 


with 


cantile- 
include an 


exhibition gallery and a 120- 


seat conference hall. 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

The old Town Square in Plym- 
outh, Mass, dates from 1621. 
Facing the square is the Church 


of the Pilgrimage whose congre- | 


gation is one of the oldest in 
Arehitect Richard 
in 


the country. 

Owen Abbott, 
Sunday school and social hall 
for the church (above), was not 
unaware of the pervading sense 


designing a 


of history. Those aspects that 


| roof—are quietly effective. But 


relate to its parent across the 
square—white clapboard facade, 
direction and angle of its pitched 


most striking, and least success 
ful, are the Op-Art wall sections 
of sculptured concrete that sur- 
round the building and bring it 
abruptly into vogue. The central | 


section is a si all-purpose 


space (plan, right) flanked by | 


two-level « 


assroom wings. 


TOLLWAY THEATER 


Just off the Garden State Park- 
way, à toll road in New Jersey, 
stands a $7-million open-air sum- 
mer theater for the performing 
arts built by (of all things) the 
state Highway Authority. De- 
seribed by Structural Engineers 


T. Y. Lin & Assoeiates as “modi- 


fied Greek with Roman-flavored 
columns," the Garden State Arts 
Center was designed by Edward 
Durell Stone. The strueture con- 
sists of a two-tiered circular roof 
and an independent stage house. 
The 


shaped, cast-in-place, and canti- 


lower roof is doughnut- 


levered from a box girder that is 


carried by eight columns set in a 


circle, The upper, saucer-shaped 
roof is cable-suspended from a 
compression ring atop the girder, 
and is formed of precast wedge- 
shaped sections. The bowl be- 
neath seats 5,000 under the roof 
and an equal number on the 
grassy slopes outside. 
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TEACHER’S TOWER 


The brick curtain wall and 
stacked bay windows of the John 
M. Fewkes tower in Chicago 
(above) recall a number of an- 
tecedents from both the Chicago 
School and the office of its 
architect, Harry Weese. The 224 
apartments will rent to retired 
members of the Chicago Teachers 
Union, owner of the building. 
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BANKS OF BAYS 

The Bank of America’s world 
headquarters building in San 
Francisco was topped out June 3. 
The 52-story building is the tall- 
est—770 ft.—in the West. Archi- 
tects Wurster, Bernardi & Em- 
mons and Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill (with Pietro Belluschi as 
consultant) have adapted an old 
San Francisco tradition: the bay 
window. Continuous saw-tooth 
bays of polished red granite and 
bronze-tinted glass (see lower 
stories, right) make the most of 
the buildings unobstructed view 
of San Francisco Bay. A plaza 
(site plan, below) will oeeupy 50 
per cent of the site. Designed by 
Landscape Architect Lawrence 
Halprin, it will include a foun- 
tain, plantings, and a 200-ton 
abstract sculpture by Masayuki 
Nagare. At one corner of the 
plaza (top right in plan), a two- 
story glass pavilion will house 
the bank’s main office branch. 


2090092907: 
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CLIFFHANGER 

When the electrically powered 
shutters of the house at left open 
horizontally, they admit a pano- 
ramie view of Cap d'Antibes on 
the French Riviera. The top- 
level living area (see section) is 
a rectangular glass box slotted 
between steel columns and cross- 
beams. A middle level, simply a 
eonerete floor slab, is open on all 
sides. At the bottom is a studio 
set into a shelf of the cliff and 
linked to the upper levels by an 
exterior spiral stair. The house is 
the work of Architect Claude 
Parent and the late André Bloc, 
engineer, sculptor, and founder of 
І? Architecture d'aujourd'hui. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 

An apartment building at the 
Weizmann Institute for Science 
in Rehovot, Israel, by Architects 
Reehter & Zarhy, combines maxi- 
mum privacy with a strong sense 
of community. These divergent 
objectives were made possible by 
the climate, which permits out- 
door living eight months out of 
the year. Occupied by visiting 
scientists who are in residence 
for one to two years, the building 
is made up of two parallel blocks 
facing one another—in mirror 
image—across a central court- 
yard. The north wing, which in- 
eludes a full basement, sits one- 
half story higher than the south 
wing on the sloping site (see see- 
tion). Each consists of two equal 
stories offset horizontally, form- 
ing large private terraces at the 
side of the site and, on the 
ide, overhangs that shade the 
entrance passageway and much 
the central court (bottom 
Three central stair strue- 
reconnect both blocks 

and encourage socializing. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 92, Barbara 
Hadley. Page 94 (top left), Orlando 
R. Cabanban; (bottom), Gilles Ehr- 
mann. Page 95, Keren-Or. 
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INQUIRY 
INTO 
OPEN 
SPACE 


Although its context is 
New York City, the study 
by Lawrence Halprin 

is pertinent to all cities 


THE WEST SIDE RENEWAL AREA is 
one of six New York City projects 
studied by- Halprin. The city's plan 
seeks to preserve the existing neigh- 
borhood, which consists largely of 
brownstones on the east-west streets, 
and to replace avenue tenements 
with tall apartments. Halprin's major 
addition is a “cross-avenue plaza” 
to create a focus and sense of place 
for the whole community. The plaza 
and its surrounding structures would 
contain many kinds of facilities with 
open space on many levels. Halprin 
would like to see a double row of 
trees on both sides of Columbus Ave- 
nue, making a continuity of facade 
where the zoning ordinance has 
tended to destroy it, and making for 
lively use of these broad sidewalks. 
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*New York is worth renewing." 
This is the explieit message of 
the report, New York New York, 
by Lawrence Halprin € Associ- 
ates. Implicitly, with the subtitle 
“A study of the quality, char- 
acter, and meaning of open space 
in urban design,” the report is 
a message of faith in all cities, 
and a kind of briefease bible for 
their renewal, 

It is not surprising that Hal- 


prin, an urbanophile from 
back, should glory in the city’s 
excitement and int 


acy (he calls 


for “complexification” as the way 


| of the future). But what is sur- 


prising is the complexity of his 
g x 
jects usually beyond the eonsid- 
the Hal- 
prin may be out of his depth 


invest 


tion, which explores sub- 


ion of designer. 


in some areas—the animal in- 


stinct for territoriality, for in- 
stance, is mentioned only briefly 


(as, indeed, are many of the fac- 
tors affecting open space). But 
to have ventured into the area at 


| all is eourageous.. 


And if the conelusion of the 
report—that all aspects of the 
investigation (ecological, socio- 
logieal, psychological, biological, 
esthetic, and climatological) mesh 
in their support of complexity- 
seems visually and rationall; 
ceptable, Halprin’s conviction in 
any case is so passionate that we 
are tempted to take it on faith. 
Belief in the sanctity of th 
after all, is already some 


ac- 


city, 


hing of 
a religion—you either have it or 
you don’t. The skeptic has al- 
ready moved out to the suburbs 
—or given up on the city in а 
multitude of other ways. 


The 119-page report, prepared 
for the City of New York, is 
actually a two-part presentation 
—the first, a series of proposals 
for reclaiming six urban renewal 
projects in New York City; the 


second, a discussion of the many 
factors important in rethinking 
any open space. The six propo- 
sals are not intended to be plans 
for 
fact they would require various 
and 
achieved at 


immediate action, and in 


changes—in zoning other 
procedures—to be 
all, but they are broadly appli- 
eable to the many similar renewal 
projects (and there are unfortu- 
nately many of them) throughout 


the country. 
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The report’s significance is only 
partly in its general principles 
of design and its specific recom- 
mendations for the six sites. Its 
larger significance is in consider- 
ing open space as a product of 
many factors, with the under- 
lying assumption that if open 
space is to be meaningful to 
city-dwellers as they really are, 
each of these factors must be 
realistically evaluated for its ef- 
fects as they really are. 

Halprin’s departure point is 
that urban renewal’s typical 
placement of towers in a vast 
open area—the Le Corbusier 
esthetic—denies the complexity 
of human needs. 

To Halprin, the “overriding” 
need is for people to achieve a 
sense of pride and self-esteem. 
And while factors other than en- 
vironment are probably more de- 
termining, the influence and 
demands of environment are not 
to be minimized. If these de- 
mands are insoluble, people be- 
come alienated. The most signi- 
ficant way to effect “soluble 
stresses,” he feels, is to involve 
people in the design of their own 
environments. 

“The concept of involvement 
and participation underlies this 
whole report,” writes Halprin. 
The person who simply occupies 
& place and can't add to it will 
feel rootless; the person who 
feels no responsibility for his 
environment will tend to destroy 
it. Thus the environment should 
never be completely predeter- 
mined, fixed. Designers can learn 
much from the other arts, Hal- 
prin believes, in making an audi- 
ence part of an evolving work. 

A “sense of place” is also 
vital, but has less to do with 
design than with people—their 
relationships, shared goals, mu- 
tual support. “Design can facili- 
tate this but it alone cannot 
achieve it.” 

Halprin considers many other 
factors. On soning: “The im- 
mediate result is to surround 
each building with space, making 
it impossible to pool spaces either 
horizontally or vertically.” On 
density: “The issue is less one 
of density than of land coverage, 
less of land coverage than of 
what facilities are provided in 
open space.” 
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EXISTING BUILDINGS 


CITY PROPOSAL 


HALPRIN PROPOSAL 


PENN STATION SOUTH—one of the 
six existing projects examined by the 
Halprin report—is a coop wth 2,820 
families. Typical of center-city renew- 
al projects, its open space (50 per 
cent of the site) is without enclosure 
or focus; typically, too, the street 
scene lacks “intimacy, interest, hu- 
manity.” Halprin proposes to knit the 
project into its surroundings, linking 
the isolated towers with six-story ad- 
ditions along the streets. These addi- 
tions would also span the cross- 
streets, and would have shops and 
community facilities in their lower 
levels, housing above. Among the re- 
sults: increased diversity and vitality 
in the project, new interest along the 
street, reduced wind speeds and 
wind funnel effects. 
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A Shops with Housing Above 


West 29th Street 


Halprin makes many excellent | including their environment than 


suggestions for the design of 
familiar elements—playgrounds, 
waterfronts, entrances, malls, 
roofs, plazas, vest pocket parks, 
barriers. But central to the re- 
port is his proposal of a new 
“multidimensional system of de- 
sign” that draws together all his 
general conclusions. The multi- 
dimensional system is based on 
the need for fl ility; it grows 
out of the need for complexity 
(as a sociological, psychological, 
and biological need, reinforced 
by the effects of microclimate). 


“What we propose is not high- 
se buildings within an open 
space system as is now done but 
an open space system as part of 
integrated building complexes.” 
The multidimensional system 
permits vertical expansion of 
open space, and allows existing 
row houses to be integrated into 
developing new forms. It an- 
swers simultaneously the New 
Yorker’s wishes, as defined by 
Halprin, for keeping the city 
urban, not making it suburban, 
and for seeking social and physi- 
eal interaction, not isolation— 
the city-dweller’s wishes, in short, 
for “liveliness, color, excitement, 
complexity, and variety . . . not 
simplicity, sterility, similarity.” 

Halprin raises some problems. 
“The linked systems will require 
new concepts of property lines, 
of ownership patterns, of the 
breakdown of the present hori- 
zontal and vertical hierarchy of 
open spaces, of zoning restric- 
tions, and of the implicit differ- 
ence between private and public 
responsibilities for action.” 


And, as the major problem: 

- renewing the city as an 
entity cannot be achieved by ag- 
gregations of discrete pieces no 
matter how beautiful each one is. 
There are intra-city needs which 
must be solved by overall eoordi- 
nation, design, and construction.” 

There ig another problem. 
Halprin opens by asking whether 
the medieval traditions of open 
space, now in vogue, are more 
“right” than the visions of Eben- 
ezer Howard or LeCorbusier, and 
he concludes that they are. 


“ 


But his decision is made up of 
such statements as: “New York- 
ers tend to be much more in tune 
with the qualities of their lives 
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are most suburban dwellers who 
are far less crowded.” Is this 
true? And if so, is crowding 
the significant factor? Again: 
“Crowding 1 function of large 
groups of people interacting and 


living close to each other is one 
of the pleasant and desired qual- 
ities of living in New York.” Is 
it? 

These appear to be a 
tions—or wishful thinking—not 
different in kind from those that 
led to the environmental disasters 
of past urban renewal. Halprin 
concedes that the Corbusian ideas 
were adopted with the best in- 


mp- 


tentions—light, air, space. Will 
we discover in another 20 years 
that “complexification” has led 
to another kind of environmental 
disaster? We need to know more 
than Halprin’s beginning study 
is able to tell us—what are the 
effects 


ty? what does territoriality 


hes of 


of the upper r 


dens 


mean for the human animal? 
what do people want? Tt is sober- 
ing to recall that many an advo 
cate of highrise living has chosen 


a converted brownstone for him- 
self; and Halprin, for all his 
romantic fervor about the city, 
lives in the hills across the bay 
from San Francisco. 
—ELLEN PERRY Br 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK, A study of 
the quality, character, and meaning of 
open space in urban design, Prepared 
for the Housing and Development Ad- 
ministration, City of New York, by 
Lawrence Halprin & Associates. Proj- 
ect director, James Coleman; consult- 
ants: Robert Alpern, Dr, Paul Baum, 
Lester Eisner, Dr. E. T. Hall, Jane 
Jacobs, Dr. A. E. Parr, Dr. George 
Rand. Financed by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
the New York Foundation. Issued in 
limited edition of 500 copies, with 
a new edition now being contemplat- 
ed. Requests may be made (in writing 
only) to Sam, Ratensky, assistant ad- 
ministrator for planning, design, and 
research, Housing and Development 
Administration, 110 Church St, New 
York, N.Y. 10007. 
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Dayton Towers, on the ocean at Rocka- 
way Beach, was also studied by Hal- 
prin, In this relatively low-density proj- 
ect (above), Halprin proposes adding 
new facilities and new housing in a 
linear structure that links the existing 
slabs. This “multidimensional urban 
system” that Halprin proposes as the 
new structuring device for urban facili- 
ties also includes shops, plazas, cov- 
ered parking, transit systems. Right: a 
midblock section through the multidi- 
mensional system as applied to a typi- 


cal block of tall towers and row houses. 
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PLANNED 
FOR 
CHANGE 


BY ESTHER McCOY 


Exterior of complex is mainly brown 
glass that reflects surrounding area, 
while providing views and privacy for 
workers within; anodized mullions 
and corrugated metal panels are 
brown-black. All materials are stand- 
ardized industrial products, selected 
to provide for expected, but as yet 
undetermined, growth, without violat- 
ing harmony of design. 
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The manufacturing and research 
facility for Teledyne Systems 
Co. is tough city architecture 
for a city that has flowed into 
the field—more properly a cit- 
rus grove on a main highway in 
San Fernando Valley. The 
building is constructed entirely 
of standardized elements off the 
shelf, and during design it was 
stripped three times to reduce 
cost from $17.50 to $14.60 per 
sq. ft. Moreover, most of the 
165,000 sq. ft. is in offices or 
“clean” space for the assembly 
of microelectronic elements. 

A hard-boiled building suc- 
ceeds as architecture when there 
is a strong controling hand; in 
the ease of the Teledyne Sys- 
tems building the hand was that 
of Cesar Pelli, director of de- 
sign for Daniel, Mann, Johnson 
& Mendenhall. Pelli’s theory of 
planning which allows for 
growth in unexpected directions 
(a major consideration in the 
rapidly changing electronics in- 
dustry) accounts for a plan that 
cost trimming could not defeat. 
A circulation spine is the per- 
manent element, and growing 
out of the spine are the elements 
capable of change. 


Corridor in an orchard 


The idea of the plan was al- 
ready in Pell’s mind when 
Teledyne asked DMJM to help 
in the selection of a site, and 
when Pelli saw the 36-acre eitrus 
grove he had found his “view” 
for the eorridor. Nor did Tele- 
dyne oppose Pelli’s suggestion 
that as much of the orchard be 
preserved as possible. As well as 
serving as view and as landscap- 
ing, the orange and grapefruit 
trees shade the corridor, act as 
a sound barrier between street 
and building, screen the parking 
lot from the street and from the 
building, and the trees are main- 
tained as a working orchard. 

The corridor was designed 
first rather than being adapted, 
as is customary, to the residual 
spaces; it was proportioned 


Mrs. McCoy is a well-known architec. 
ture critic and the author of numer- 
ous books on architecture, including 
several on pioneer architects in Cali- 
fornia, where she lives. She has fre- 
quently contributed to the Forum. 


generously, glazed on one side, 
and assigned the double func- 
tion of meeting place for em- 
ployees and spine to which office 
and manufacturing space were 
attached. 

Pelli has developed further the 
theory of the nodes along the 
spine in DMJM’s Comsat Labo- 
ratories in Clarksburg, Va., now 
under construction. In his second 
version the corridor is a street 
with growth on two sides, and 
it leads through courts and ends 
in a lobby, which is treated as 
part of the street rather than 
the usual walled-in sanctuary. 
Comsat is an ambitious “high 
tech” complex while Teledyne is 
a sensitive treatment of the most 
readily available materials. 


A new modern tool 


Pelli is concerned with the 
development of tools for flexible 
solutions for the present, and in 
this connection mentions the 
legacy from pre-Bauhaus and 
Bauhaus designers of a flexibility 
based on structures independent 
of skin, the curtain wall, stan- 
dardized components, etc, all 
tools of the early modern move- 
ment, The tools were valuable in 
adapting a space for a similar 
function but not for adapting 
office space to mechanical space 
—different ceiling heights and 
electrical power requirements 
alone make universal space uni- 
versal only in one direction, Pelli 
looks upon space attached to a 
spine as a new modern tool. 

“One of the characteristics of 
growth or planning for growth,” 
he says, “is that it is different 
from what we thought it would 
be five years ago. To assume that 
you can add increments of the 
same thing five years later is 
unrealistic. It is seldom possible 
to predetermine growth, and 
the problem is how to plan for 
undetermined growth without 
throwing the architecture away. 
Architects haven’t thought much 
about it. They prefer to think 
of something ‘finished.’ When 
they think of changes it is the 
changes inside a building. When 
they plan a building to be 
finished in stages all they do is 
delay the time when eternal ar- 
chitecture is completed. By and 
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large, architects are still design- 
ing temples. This is a static view 
of life, but today we recognize 


and welcome that life is change. 
Teledyne is not a building but 
a complex, Complexes are not 
homogeneous; they are structures 
faced with problems of growth.” 

Given the new tool, there is 
still the matter of putting to- 
gether the static spaces and the 
spaces of flow for an environ- 
mental whole. From the exterior 
of the Teledyne building is a 
view through brown glass of a 
flow of people in the corridor; 
sometimes they knot into a group 
to talk, The reflective glass 
distorts the figures, which Pelli 
welcomes because it is in charae 


ter with the straightforward 
building. Both sides of the cor- 
ridor are glazed, the interior 
wall from wainseot height to the 
ceiling, 


g, 


which allows employ 


working in rooms off the corri- 
dor a view through two glass 
walls to the gardens and or 


chards. Mueh of Teledyne's re- 
search and production is elassi- 
fied, which demands workrooms 
with no outside windows on the 
ground level. The small electron 
ic components are assembled in 
rooms similar to those in modern 
office buildings; there is no pro 
duction line. 


Future connections 


The be 


corridor is a visitor’s walk from 


eony of the two-level 


which work in the offices can be 
viewed, and it provides access to 
the executive dining room on the 
balcony of the cafeteria. The 
administration building, to be 
started this year, will be connee- 
ted to the present building by a 
bridge leading to the upper level 
of the corridor. In design stage 
is the engineering wing, to be 
attached to the west end of the 


corridor; it will enclose the ad- 
minist 


ation court. Expansion of 
the existing building, as 
quired, plus the 
wing and administration build- 


re- 


engineering 


ing, will double the size of the 
present facility. 

The building was designed as 
a steel frame structure on frie- 
tion pile found: 
steel columns and girders on 
bays of 36 ft. by 48 ft. and 36 


ions: structural 
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In contrast to formal exterior (top 
left), there is a great deal of con- 
centrated activity within. Generous 
main corridor (bottom left) fulfills 
function of city street; circulation of 
people and materials, and recrea 
tional contact between inhabitants. 
Off of it are work spaces, such as 
laboratories (top right), each of 
which is capable of independent ex- 
pansion. Interior window wall permits 
observation by visitors, and views in 
two directions for employees. Plan 
shows how corridor-spine links vari- 
ous elements and allows for addition 
of completely new ones. 
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ft. by 60 ft. The girders support 
open web steel joists that carry 
a metal roof decking. The exte- 
rior walls are black-brown cor- 
rugated metal panels, and the 
anodized mullions of the brown 
glass are black-brown. 

Cesar Pelli came to Los Ange- 
les four years ago, after ten years 
in the Saarinen and Roche and 
Dinkeloo office, and now that his 
designs for DMJM are begin- 
ning to materialize, his effect on 
the city is beginning to be ap- 
parent. His Worldwide Postal 
Center at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport is nearing comple- 
tion, the 22-story Medical Plaza 
is under construction, the tunnel 
extension and central plan for 
Bunker Hill attest a concern for 
how engineered structures affect 
the cityscape. His appreciation 
for land use was clear in the ur- 
ban nucleus, a eontour-rise proj- 


ect designed for the Santa Mon- 
ica Mountains—a project at a 
standstill, unfortunately. 

The disciplines of the business- 
oriented have fed rather 
than his talents. The 
big office, with its relentless flow 
of large-scale building, is often 
gent through which change 
comes, even though the design 
comes out of the drawer. When 
the big offices pause to produce 
“art” it often an essay 
into temple making, and the so- 
lution in the drawer might have 
been better for the city. 

With a like Pelli in 
charge of design, there is the im- 
pact of a tough mind, a sensitiv- 
y to the tensions of the city, 
and the eompulsion to rethink 
design in terms of post-drawer 
needs. Commonsense architecture 
is lifted 


becomes 


office 
restricted 


an 


is too 


man 


above dullness and it 
the through 
which the city is refreshed. 


means 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Teledyne Systems Co., Northridge, 
California. Owner: Teledyne Systems 
Co. Architects & engineers: Danie!, 
Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall; Cesar 
Pelli, director of design; Paul Rogers, 
chief structural engineer. Landscape 
architects: Armstrong & Sharfman. 
General contractor: Oltmans Construc- 
tion Co. Building area: 165,000 sq. ft. 
(gross). Cost: $2,850,000 (including 
landscaping, site work, and some fur- 
nishings; excluding land, fees, and 
financing). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Julius Shulman, ex- 
cept bottom, page 106. Page 102, 
Robert C. Cleveland. 


Visitors' gallery, out of the way of 
employee circulation, is reached by 
stairs in separately defined bay (top 
left). It leads to executive-visitor 
dining mezzanine overlooking two- 
story employees’ cafeteria (bottom 
left). Views from all parts of build- 
ing are extensive, but from without 
(right) building's mirrored facades 
are a constantly changing panorama 
of colors and fantastic forms enrich- 
ing the landscape. 
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SS FOOTNOTE 


TRANSMOGRIFICATION — “Pausing, | 
one is taken back in history to the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. . . . Re- 
cently, an authority was heard to re- 
mark ‘These are indeed gardens of 
the 21st century.' This is part of a 
communique from the press service 
of the City of Montreal, and it de- 
scribes what happened when the 


-former U.S. Pavilion at Expo 67 was 


donated to that city and transformed 
into a “Biosphere—an indoor park- 
land and aviary.” We don't know 
about that "authority" quoted above; 
or about those 21st-century Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. But we would 
like to share with our readers some 
additional quotes from Montreal's 
press service release: “The structure, 
designed by Buckminster Fuller, lends 
itself well to its present role. . . . 
Visitors are often heard to remark 
*How interesting to be able to get a 
close-up view of a living wild duck. 
They are so difficult to observe in 
naturel” . . . This garden is of a 


The demonstration came as no 
surprise. It had been announced 
some time ago, and attempts to 
negotiate, made by the organizing 
committee, had been turned down 
by the protestors. Among the or- 
ganizers of the protest were sculp- 
tors Gió and Arnaldo Pomodoro. 

Several factors motivated the 
protest, not the least being the 
example of the French student 
revolt: dissatisfaction with na- 
tional art and culture institutions 
in general and with the Trien- 
nale's structure and its policies in 
particular, The protestors main- 
tained that since the Triennale is 
sponsored by public funds, both 
the program and appointment to 
the organizing committee should 
be publicly discussed, 

But once the initial acts of pro- 
test had been accomplished— 
turning off the electric power, 
painting signs on the entrance 
walls—solidarity among the dif- 
ferent factions deteriorated. Dem- 
onstrators squatted among the 
exhibits, squabbling among them- 
selves about whether or not to 
stay and waving their placards: 
“Violence, not decoration to 
change society,” and “Enough 
Fascist Triennales.” 

The demonstrators were re- 
moved by the police a week la- 
ter—despite the intervention of 
exhibition President Dino Gentili. 
The administrative board then re- 
signed and most of the exhibitors 
went home, The truncated Trien- 
nale reopened on June 23; official 
closing date; July 31. 

(It should be noted that archi- 
tecture students neither partici- 
pated in, nor endorsed the protest. 
Although sympathizing with many 
of its grievances, they disagreed 
with both method and timing of 
the protest.) 

The Triennale was interesting 
for at least one other reason: it 
proved to be more than just an- 
other trade show. Using as theme, 
“The Greater Number,” Program 
Director Giancarlo de Carlo had 
suggested an open-ended treat- 
ment of certain phenomena 
of contemporary life: exploding 
population and mass mobility, 
increasing city scale, technical 
obsolescence, changes in social be- 
havior, and the new means of per- 


interesting illustrations. Hans Hol- 
lein (Austria) presented a maze of 
corridors and doors; the Smith- 
sons (U.K.) presented Pop images 
of the city; and Romaldo Giur- 
gola and Donlyn Lyndon (US.) 
tried to project slide images on 
ceiling-mounted balloons which, it. 
appears, burst. Perhaps the best 
illustration of the theme was 
presented by the demonstrators 
themselves—at a sit-in (above) in 
one of the four privately spon- 
sored US. exhibits, by Architects 
Hardy, Holzman & Pfeiffer. 


THE ANGRY ARTS 


Because public information me- 
dia were inaccessible to them, 
Paris student demonstrators dur- 
ing the past two months voiced 
their protests by way of hand- 
made posters. Most of them 
lashed out at the government, its 
polici and de Gaulle. Others 


eral hundred art and architecture 
students of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, traditionally the bastion of 
conservative teaching of art and 
architecture, Open design compe- ` 
titions for the posters were held 
in the school’s ateliers. Juries com- 
posed of anyone around selected 
the winning designs, which were 
then turned out with whatever 
paper and ink was available, and 
distributed throughout the student 
quarter and its vicinity. 


URBAN MALAISE 


Although dissatisfaction with 
urban conditions per se was not an 
issue in the recent French student 
uprising, the handbill (above), 
nailed to the door of the Sor- 
bonne’s chapel, indicates that such 
dissatisfaction exists. 

The bill declaimed—in part—: 

“Down with the stacking of 
workers in the public housing silos 
of machine-cities. 

“Down with the channeling of 
the masses in shackled streets. 

“The urban revolution will kill 
the bourgeois way of life.” 

Beyond this, concern over urban 
ills has been echoed increasingly 
by all the news media, at seminars 
and public meetings. One example 
was the June 18 meeting at the 
Paris Mutualité, organized by 
architects and students of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. A number 
of topics were discussed and at- 
tacked, among them slums, gen- 
erally poor living conditions, bad 
planning, and land speculation. 
And although the speeches were 
generally disappointing, it was sig- 
nificant that the assembly was held 


NON-HAPPENINGS 


Christo, master of the package 
art form, may have found the 
perfect solution for frustrating 
student demonstrators, who will 
have several more opportunities 
this summer to close down and 
occupy large-scale exhibitions 
(having already disrupted the Mi- 
lan Triennale and the Venice Bi- 
ennale). Having in the past wrap- 
ped up such items as chairs, cars, 
and girls, Christo has now taken to 
wrapping up entire buildings, For 
the Spoleto arts festival, he has 
enshrouded the town's opera house 
(composite photo, above). 

"The experiment was also planned 
for—and approved by—the Mu- 


seum of Modern Art in New. 


York, but fire and police depart- 
ments vetoed the project. 


YOUTH SPEAKS OUT 


The communication gaps that 
exist in urban America—between 
young and old, rebel and Estab- 
lishment, black and white—were a 
little less gaping at Urban Amer- 
ica's annual meeting in Detroit, 
June 5-7. Delegates from 14 ghetto 
youth groups joined the business, 
professional, and religious leaders 
who make up Urban America’s 
membership, for a direct confron- 
tation on the critical urban issues. 


Some of the youth groups are 
new, some are former street gangs; 
all are intensely committed to im- 
proving their communities—in their 
own ways and through their own 
efforts. They come from across the 
country: Sons of Watts, and the 
Watts Urban Workshop (Los An- 
geles); Mission Rebels in Action 
(San Francisco); Thugs United 
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(New Orleans); Pride, Inc., and 
The New Thing (Washington, 
D.C.)—to name a few. 

With minimal funds, these youth 
groups have already begun pro- 
grams in housing rehabilitation, 
urban planning, education, and the 
arts, and have set up successful 
small businesses, Their appearance 
at the Urban America meeting 
was partly to explain their pro- 
grams, partly to seek funds (or the 
promise of funds), partly to enlist 
the ideas and moral support of the 
Urban America membership. At the 
bottom of all their programs, how- 
ever, is the belief expressed in one 
group’s motto; “Please, we'd rather 
do it ourselves. All we need is the 
opportunity.” In plain language and 
in direct manner, they may have 
gotten the point across. 

The three-day event included the 
usual conference round tables and 
presentations, plus late-night meet- 
ings and strategy sessions. There 
were films made by two of the 
youth groups, and an evening, in 
the Pontchartrain ballroom, of soul 
music and variety acts performed 
by local talent from downtown 
Detroit. 

At the close of the conference, 
the youths were somewhat dis- 
gruntled to be leaving with little 
money in hand. However, it had 
been an important exchange, pro- 
viding real hope—to ‘some, the 
first hope—that they could talk 
with the Establishment. Urban 
America members were encouraged, 
too. Outgoing President James W. 
Rouse said, “These youth groups 
were not born of any social welfare 
system. They’ve converted human 
erosion to growth. This is the high- 
est kind of hope we can have in 
the American city. The business 
establishment needs them more 
than we need us.” He proposed 


“sticking with these groups,” being 
a kind of broker in getting them 
the help they need, and continuing 
the “most important” job of edu- 
cating the Establishment. 


UPS & DOWNS 


RICHARDSON RELIQUARY 

The cowled head of Henry Hob- 
son Richardson adorned a multi- 
tude of sweat shirts and buttons 
(below) at the University of Cin- 
cinnati this spring. It was all 


part of “Operation Resurrection,” a 
design competition initiated by a 


group of architecture studente and 
faculty. They want to re-erect 
some of the richly carved and 
strongly modeled stonework from 
Richardson’s Cincinnati ‘Chamber 
of Commerce Building, fragments 
of which now lie scattered and ne- 
glected on a hillside overlooking 
the Ohio River. 

The structure (below), one of 
the architect’s significant works, 
was gutted by fire in 1911, 25 
years after it was built, The shell 
was dismantled and much of the 


stone stockpiled outside of town. 
In 1927 the Cincinnati Astronomi- 
cal Society acquired the stones for 
use in a proposed observatory. 
That building; however, was never 
completed, and the society has 
given its permission for the stones 
to be used in some other way. 
From the sale «of shirts and 


buttons enough cash was raised to 
hold a competition, with a top 
prize of $200 for a design which 
would utilize approximately 125 
of the expertly carved capitals 
(above), columns, and arches. The 
Park Board gave tentative ap- 
proval for use of a quarter-acre 
site atop a knoll in Burnet Woods 
near the campus. The winning 
scheme (below), by  pre-senior 
Stephen Carter, consists of a near- 


ly closed circle with various levels 
and wall heights, and lends itself 
to both contemplation and group 
activities, With suggestions for fur- 
ther refinements, the jury (which 
included Richardson’s grandson, 
Joseph) recommended its construc- 
tion. 

Students have volunteered their 
help, but it will cost $4,500 just to 
move the stones (some 200 tons) 
to the new site. The success of 
Operation Resurrection now de- 
pends on the financial support of 
those whom it will benefit. 


PRIZE PAVILION 


The 1968 Reynolds Award for a 
building in which aluminum plays 
a significant role went to the Neth- 
erlands Pavilion at Montreal’s 
Expo 67. It is a hall without in- 
terior supports, suspended within a 
space-frame of 57,000 pieces of 
aluminum tubing. The architects 
are Walter Eijkelenboom and 
Abraham Middelhoek of Rotter- 
dam, and their Montreal associate, 
George F. Eber. Besides the $25,- 
000 prize, they were presented with 


an Alexander Liberman. sculpture 
in aluminum, 

The AIA jury, which made the 
selection from 63 entries, stressed 
the self-generating quality of the 
dramatic design (above), as well 
as its structural. characteristics— 
modularity, flexibility (changes 
can be affected on the spot or the 
entire structure reassembled else- 
where), and lightness. The build- 
ing has been retained as part of 
the permanent exhibit, “Man and 
His World.” 


HOW TO SEW A HOUSE 


Hardened polyurethane foam 
produced the odd-shaped house 
below, one of three designed and 
constructed by the second-year 
students of the Yale School of Art 
and Architecture. 

The structures were made by 
sewing together large pieces of 
plastic-backed burlap in the de- 
sired shape of the building, inflat- 
ing them, and then spraying them 
with several inches of polyure- 
thane foam. The foam hardens in 
a matter of seconds when it is ex- 
posed to the air. For permanence, 
the houses are coated with a 
weather - resistant cement - based 
paint. Conventional doors and win- 
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+ 
dows are hung in openings sawed 
through the walls. 

The houses can be built in a 
few days and altered if additional 
space, windows, doors, etc. are 
required. They are . waterproof 
and provide extremely good insu- 
lation. But thoughts of applying 
the technique on a mass scale are 
still premature. One reason is the 
excessive cost of the material 
(both polyurethane and burlap 
were donated for the experiment 
by Union Carbide and Bemis 
Company, respectively); another 
reason: nobody knows yet how 
long the structures will stand up. 


И CITIES 


WHOSE BROTHER'S KEEPER? 


Cities that are overburdened by 
the cost of public services to the 
poor should stop beseeching Con- 
gress for piecemeal grants and de- 
mand that all programs for the 
poor be accepted as a national 
responsibility. That is the sweeping 
conclusion of a new report, with 
the unassuming title “Public Serv- 
ices in Older Cities,” by New 
York’s Regional Plan Association, 

The report analyzes the dire 


predicaments of several densely 
settled cities in the region—places 
such as Bridgeport, Mount Vernon, 
Elizabeth, and Trenton, as well as 
New York itself. It shows how 
they are pressed to meet steeply 
climbing poverty budgets while 
improving other municipal services 
—all without raising already re- 
pressive tax rates, Without massive 
help, they cannot fulfill all of the 
demands at once, and can only 
deteriorate further in the attempt, 

Relieved of their poverty bur- 
dens, local governments could, ac- 
cording to RPA, “make these 
cities as attractive to live in as 
the suburbs for many residents of 
the region.” 


GE PEOPLE 


NEW DEANS 


Oswald Matthias Ungers, prac- 
ticing architect and professor at 
the Technical University of Berlin, 
has been appointed chairman of 
the Department of Architecture at 
Cornell. Ungers, a member of 
Team Ten and author of five 
books on architecture and plan- 
ning, hopes to expand Cornell’s 
N.Y.C. field program, a first-hand 
study of urban problems by the 
architecture students, 

At Yale, acting dean Howard $. 
Weaver was appointed dean of the 
School of Art and Architecture. 
Another appointment from within, 
at St. Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity, raises George Anselevicius 
(see page 57) from professor to 
dean of the School of Architec- 
ture, replacing Joseph R. Passon- 
neau, who is directing the design 
of Chicago’s Crosstown Express- 
way. The first dean of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s new School of 
Architecture at Milwaukee (the 
state's first) is John W. Wade, for- 
merly head of the architecture 
division at Tuskegee Institute. 


CHANGE 


A few days after he announced 
he would leave his post as Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban’ De- 
velopment toward the end of the 
year, Robert C. Weaver, 60, the 
first Negro cabinet member, ac- 
cepted the presideney of New 
York City’s Bernard M. Baruch 
College, recently reorganized as a 
four-year school, The appointment 
becomes effective in January. 
Until the new campus is built, in 
Brooklyn’s Atlantic Terminal re- 
newal area, planning its organiza- 
tion will give Weaver the oppor- 
tunity he has wanted—to develop 
“an institution which will become 


the prototype of the urban univer- 
sity.” Politics had nothing to do 
with his decision, Weaver said; he 
wanted to return to New York, 
and was interested in an academic 
position, 


ELECTED 

Terry Sanford, lawyer, author 
(Storm Over the States), and for- 
mer governor of North Carolina, 
has been elected president of Ur- 
ban America Inc. He succeeds 
Mortgage Banker-Developer James 
W. Rouse, who held the post from 
April of 1967, following the death 
of Urban America’s founder and 
first president, Stephen R. Currier. 

A leading advocate of broader 
state participation in urban pro- 
grams, Sanford initiated the first 
statewide  antipoverty program 
during his governorship (1961-65). 
More recently, he has directed “A 
Study of American States” at 
Duke University, dealing with 
ways in which state government 
can become more effective and 
more responsive to human needs. 


GROPIUSFEST 
The Harvard community, repre- 


senting well-wishers across the 
country, celebrated the 85th birth- 
day on May 17 of Walter Gropius 
(above), master-architect, -teacher, 
-designer. There were banners, 
buttons (“Total Scope with 
Grope”), and balloons, and many 
mentions of the Bauhaus: Grope 
had just returned from Germany 
and its first official Bauhaus exhibi- 
tion, which is also to make a New 
York City appearance, There were 
toasts (from, among others, pres- 
ent Graduate School of Design 
Dean José Luis Sert, and Jack C. 
Pritchard, who helped Gropius 
and his wife, Ise, flee from Ger- | 
many in 1934) and some advice 
from the guest of honor: “Live 
longer—through endurance you 
may become somebody.” But far 


more than longevity has gone 
into what the name Gropius 
means today. 
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A DISSENTING OPINION ON 
GRAND CENTRAL 


The general argument in favor of 
the design for the proposed sky- 
scraper sprouting out of the old 
Grand Central station waiting 
room in New York is that it could 
be much worse, with a worse ar- 
chitect. Even my colleagues, the 
editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, it seems to me, have put 
it that way—that while the whole 
real-estate undertaking may be a 
very debatable one, it is fortun- 
ate that the promoter secured the 
services of as skilled and tasteful 
a designer as Marcel Breuer. 
But haven’t we been all through 
this argument before, just 200 ft. 
to the north on Manhattan, when 
the Pan Am Building was built? 
There were famous and good ar- 
chitects involved with that one 
too, you will remember. Yet most 
of the New Yorkers I’ve talked 
with still vehemently regret the 
result, Pan Am is one of the very 
few structures that men in the 
street — including taxi drivers— 
really do continue to resent, over- 
bearing as it is. At that, the pro- 
moters of Pan Am did not build 
all the bulk into their building 
that the zoning would have per- 
mitted; but the Penn Central 
tower wil push to the limit, the 
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MS, 


equivalent of 15 stories taller than 
Pan Am. 

In quality of design, as shown 
in sketches, the proposed tower 
itself will be, as one would ex- 
pect, trimly tailored. It will be 
more anonymous, less personable 
than Pan Am. But the treatment 
down nearer to the street has to 
be called cynical. That old French 
palace of a RR waiting room, a 
certified landmark, is to be drilled 
out like a bad tooth, with only 
its exterior retained as the quaint- 
ly phony base for an immensely 
heavy skyscraper. There will be 
52 elevators inside those old walls, 

It is told that when Harry K. 
Thaw, some years after he had 
killed Stanford White, was being 
taken through St. Louis, he 
glanced across the street at the 
Civil Courts building (right), a 
relatively plain structure with a 
Greek temple placed on its top, 
and staggered back and said, “My 
God, I shot the wrong architect.” 
The new Penn-Central tower will 
be more noticeably ludicrous. 

The only reason within architec- 
ture for condoning a piece of com- 
merce such as this is basically sto- 
ical; this may indicate that the 
profession is embarrassingly out of 
touch with the mood of the cities, 
which is not stoical. This architec- 
tural event, comes at a time when 
the public at large is becoming 
sensitive to the brutalizing of its 


cities, and knows a lot more about 
architecture than it used to, This 
is partly because the profession 
has wooed the public's interest so 
assiduously in recent years, invit- 
ing them into the act. This new 
building won't help. Inside a pro- 
fession, of course, there can usu- 
ally be found reasons, or rational- 
izations, for any situation as com- 
plicated as the use of air rights. 
In the end, you may even fool 
yourself, 
But do you fool the public? 


Photographs: Page 87, John R, George. 
Page 89, Bill Noonan (top left); The 
Guardian (center); Wide World Photos 
Inc, (bottom). Page 109, courtesy of 
Hardy, Holzman & Pfeiffer (top); 
Peter M. Wolf (bottom and right). Page 
110, courtesy of John Gibson (top left); 
David Woodman (top center and top 
right). Page 111, Bill Grover (bottom); 
Steven A. Hansen (right). Page 112, 
New York Times (top); George McCue 
(bottom). 
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| YMPI Costs less than paint 
Lasts longer than paint 
Easier to apply than paint 
СТА! N Protects wood with P.M.O 
Guaranteed not to crack, peel or blister 
66 Colors, solid or semi-transparent 


, 1118 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, Washington. 


Wood: resawn cedar. Architect: Ralph D. Anderson / For color samples on wood and A.l.A. Manual write Olympic 


Heard the rumor that 
we're too big for the 
smaller jobs? 


Just because we've done most of the big seating jobs like 
Madison Square Garden and the Los Angeles Music 
Center, some people may think we're not interested 
in smaller installations, such as company auditoriums, 
viewing rooms, lecture rooms and training rooms. 

As a matter of fact, our “bigness” works to your ad- 
vantage on the small jobs, where you want a custom 
appearance without paying the custom-built price. 

How? First, you can choose from various chair styles. 
Then, by selecting from different armrests, varying 
lengths and thicknesses of backs, styling the many 
uniquely shaped end standards in any motif, and choos- 
ing almost any color fabric or plastic, you can customize 
a chair to complement any interior. 

Large jobs or small . . . they all get the same profes- 
sional attention from the planning phase through 
installation. For spec sheets and literature write Dept. 
AF-663, American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING 


If an air conditioner cuts 
into valuable interior 
space, remember... 


York is above 
all that. 


York puts an air conditioner in 
its place. On the roof. That gives 
you greater freedom of design; 
and it gives your client every 
square foot of interior space for 
business and production. 

Low silhouette York rooftop 
units come in nine sizes, from 2 through 20 tons. They 
heat, cool, ventilate in every season. Special options that 
give you even more freedom of design include: choice 
of gas or electric heating; transition plenums; factory- 
engineered duct kit; low ambient operation; Fresh Air 
kit that introduces up to 100% outside air . . . that provides 
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inside cooling (without com- 
pressor operation) when the 
outside temperature is 60 de- 
grees or lower. 

York engineering—eighty 
high-achievement years of it— 
stands behind these rooftop 
units. So does the York Service 
Organization, with more factory-paid employees than 
any other air conditioning manufacturer! 

Get complete specification data on York Sunline roof- 
top air conditioners from your nearby York Sales Office. 
Or write York Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania 17405. 


YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


T 
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PREVIEW 


NEWARK'S NEW GATEWAY 


The unification of the northeast- 
ern megalopolis moves another 
step forward with the | Gateway 
Urban Renewal Project in New- 
ark, N. J., b; 
ciates. rejuvena 
downtown Newark, the project 
will also strengthen the connec- 
tions between Newark and Man- 
hattan, nine miles to the east. 
The first stage, now under way. 
covers two city blocks and con- 
of a 30-story office tower and 


a ten-story motor hotel. The 
mezzanine-level lobbies of both 
buildings are linked by an en- 
closed shopping mall elevated 
over a pedestrian plaza. A three- 
level parking garage is also in- 
cluded. A  glass-enclosed bridge 
across the newly created Raymond 
Plaza West will lead from the 
complex to the nearby Penn 
Central and PATH (Port Author- 
ity Trans-Hudson) station 
shopping mall, b 
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most of the train platforms are 
on the same level. It will be 
possible, as the developers point. 
out, to enter a subway station 
anywhere in the New York City 
system and, by rail connections, 
travel to & business appointment 
in Newark and return, without 
e encountering vehieular traf- 
fic; in fact, without going out-of- 
doors а 
Seen improvement, the 
| Newark projeet is the first link 


in a line of projected new build- 
ings and public spaces that will 
unite the main commercial center 
with the station, In keeping with 
the Gruen firm’s well-known be- 
lief in the separation of vehicular 
d pedestrian traffic in congested 
areas, a proposed highway through 
the project will be d 
Gruen's office consider: 
routing and depress 


achievements, Formerly the road- 


ay was planned to run at street 
level immediately adjacent to the 
station, separating the much-used 
erminal from the city which it 
arves. In the present scheme, the 
first stage together with its pro- 
jected extensions (three lower of- 
fice towers, stores, and theaters; 
connected by public spaces and, 
where necessary, additional en- 
closed bridges) will be, in a sense, 
a giant bridge itself, from Broad 
Street to the station area, 


PREVIEW ` 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, LETCHWORTH VILLAGE NEW YORK STATE ARCHITECT. 


We invented a new kind of stone... 


for fascias, spandrels, penthouses, walls and soffits. 


J-M Colorlith 


If you like the rugged elegance of natural 
stone, you'll like Colorlith, too. 


In fact, you may like it more. 


Because Colorlith cuts and machines easily, 
holds screws securely. So it can be erected by 
carpentry as well as masonry methods. 


And because it’s harder and more resistant to 
impact, there’s less breakage on the job. And 
you can use thinner panels. 


Yet Colorlith looks and feels like natural stone 
because it’s made the same way—through the 
action of water, heat and pressure. 

But where nature is haphazard, we impose tight 
controls. So we can leave out the imperfections. : и 
The result? A tough, dense material of ves ee pog ER EE k 
monolithic strength and beauty. 


Panels of Colorlith are available in 
Meerschaum and Stone Gray. Write for 

free illustrated literature on its many uses. 
Johns-Manville, Box 111, N. Y., N.Y. 10016. 


Cable: Johnmanvil. Colorlith is UM 


also available in Canada. 


Johns-Manville 


Theres a lot of Ohio 
deep in the heart of Texas. 


And particularly in the U. S. Conflu- 
ence Theater at HemisFair in San 
Antonio. 

Those giant 7’ x 19’ glass panels 
which form the semicircular front of 
the handsome structure are Toledo- 
made, heavy-duty Parallel-O-Bronze' 
plate glass. Extra thick for added 
strength, each panel weighs 900 
pounds. 

The bronze tint gives the 14,000- 
square-foot glass area a rich, warm 


cast. It also reduces sky brightness 
and sun heat build-up within the 
building. 

L-O-F makes a particular kind of 
glass for every purpose in building 
design. Consult Sweet's Architectural 
File. Or call your L-O-F Glass Distrib- 
utor or Dealer listed under “Glass” 
in the Yellow Pages. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 


“Most operable walls work easy immediately after 
they're installed . . . for a little while anyway. But once 
they're in use, easy operation becomes an altogether 
different story. I’m the one who ends up struggling 
with the unoperable operable wall!” 


You get that same first-day easy operation with an 
R-W operable wall after years of use. The R-W wall is 
supported by heavy-duty ceiling track with ball- 


: 
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bearing hangers. Completely free of any floor contact 
with no floor tracks, guides or slides. So, R-W oper- 
able walls glide open and shut easily, class after class, 
semester after semester, year after year. 


If you're considering an operable wall for your next 
school job, write us! We'll have your R-W Sales 
Engineer contact you and deliver our latest operable 
wall information—including Bulletin A-600. 


MAKE NO PRICE CONCESSION WITH QUALITY... CONSULT 
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Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
110 THIRD STREET . AURORA, ILL. 60507 
вз 
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SCHOKBETON" 


Another outstanding example 
of Schokbeton's design plasticity. 


Schokbeton precast concrete 

multiple-window curtain wall — 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Architect: Daverman Associates 

Contractor: Barnes Construction Co., Inc. 
Precast: Precast/Schokbeton, Inc. 


For the best in precast concrete, 
specify Schokbeton 


EASTERN SCHOKBETON CORP. 

A Subsidiary of U.S. Pipe and Foundry Company 
441 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

A Division of Granite Research Industries Inc. 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 01606 
P.O. Box 56, Brandywine, Md. 20613 
PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 

P.O. Box 2088, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

30 No. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 60602 

18510 James Couzens Hwy., Detroit, Michigan 48235 
INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 
ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

P.O. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 


SCHOKBETON INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Loop Road—P.O. Box 780 

Crockett, Texas 75835 

BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 

301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
5200 South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 84107 
BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2540, Napa, California 94559 
CANADA 

SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 

P.O. Box 240, St. Eustache, P.Q., Canada 
CONTECH SCHOKBETON 

Division of Concrete Technology (B.C.) Ltd. 
790 Nelson Road—P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 35 MASON STREET, GREENWICH, CONN. 06830 


LOW | 


maintenance 


) of 
operable 
Walls! = 


“My job is to keep things running smoothly around 
here. Operable walls can be a pretty sticky problem 
... for here's a product that has to keep working all 
day, every day . . . year after year. | sure don't appre- 
ciate getting hung-up on walls that need fixing 
every couple of days." 

That's one of the big advantages of R-W Operable 
Walls—little or no maintenance through the years. 
And there's good reason for it. The R-W wall rides 


free and clear on heavy-duty overhead track, with 
no floor guides, floor track, or slides. There's no 
sagging, no binding—just smooth, easy operation 
semester after semester. 

If you have a school in the planning stage, write us! 
We'll have your R-W Sales Engineer contact you. 
Or ask for our newest Operable Wall / Wardrobe 
Bulletin A-600. 


MAKE NO PRICE CONCESSION WITH QUALITY... CONSULT 
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Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


110 THIRD STREET . AURORA, ILL. 60507 
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Don't knock wood. 

It holds on to our laminated surface for dear life. 
The life of the same material on a steel top could be 
pitifully short. Steel just doesn’t have the stick-to- 
itivity of wood. 

Wood also absorbs sound when you bang the desk 

or slam the drawers. And it feels good on cold morn- 
` ings. It's the best all-around material for a desk top. 

The surface we use is virtually damage-proof. 
You can have it in a variety of finishes from natural 
wood grain to frankly synthetic. 

Steel has a place underneath our wood core top. 
For a panel, you couldn't do better. We make our 
steel panels doubly strong, with a honeycomb core 
that absorbs hard knocks without showing it. And 


r desk has somethin 
over a steel desk. 
A wood core top. 


it swallows up sound like a plush carpet. 

Steel also makes the strongest leg. We make our 
steel legs even stronger by reinforcing them with 
more steel. They'll stand for a lot. 

Not only do we use the best materials for the job, 
we use the best designers. Our world-famous Knoll 
Design Group. That's the reason the “500” Desk 
is as beautiful as it is. 

Art Metal furniture looks beautiful and works 
beautifully—a solid investment for management. 

We'll be happy to send you a brochure on the 
“500” desks, and tell you where they can be seen. 


Write today. 
You'll hear from ART METAL 
JAMESTOWN NY 


us, posthaste. 
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Units 


All Silicon All Silicon 
Transistor p = Transistor ) UHF to 
VHF-FM = FM = 82-сһаппе! solid state | All Silicon Transistor УНЕ 
Preamplifier — ure Preamplifier — —25 dB Dist. Amplifier | VMF-UHF Home Am. | All Silicon Transistor | Crystal 

20 dB, 300 ohm 20 dB, 75 ohm Separate UHF and | plifier — Four 75 ohm | УНР 40 dB Distribu- | Controlled 
їп — 75 ohm Out In — 75 ohm Out VHF 75 ohm inputs. | Outputs tion Amplifier Converter 


Solid 
State 
Units 


Single каш 
Channel Strip pr adem 


Amplifier Transformer 
40 dB Gain Die-Cast Housing 
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Solid _. et 
State 
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Four-Way Back Match Eight-Way Back 
Splitter/ indoor Match Splitter 


from the largest 


broad-band or single-channel 
strip amplifier... 


to the smallest 


connector 

or any one of i ; 

over 200 items! Sk. M-110 urce for all your 
e 1 Volt per Channel on . A single 59 


9 Channels, 60 dB " \! 
Distribution Amplifier + Silicon sol 
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MATV needs. 


M-304 
Dual Output Plate 


75 ohm outlet TV 
300 ohm outlet FM 


Matched Line Drop > Hi-Q Single Carrier Single 300 Ohm out- | Variable Attenuator 
Tap — Outdoor Cast | Matched Line Drop Trap, 60 dB put Wall Outlet Plate | 0 to 82 dB in 1 GB | Transistorized Field 
Housing Tap/indoor Attenuation -VHF Steps Strength Meter VHF 


Illustrations represent a cross section of over 200 MATV items 


USE FINCO MATV ANTENNA SYSTEMS FOR HOTELS - MOTELS - SCHOOLS Send for FINCO'S FREE 45-page 
HOSPITALS - STORES - OFFICE BUILDINGS - APARTMENTS - HOMES illustrated MATV catalogue 
and layout information forms. 
THE FINNEY COMPANY 


34 W. Interstate Street • Dept. O 
Bedford, Ohio 44146 
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Zero in on the Carrier Moduline System for 
architecturally-designed air conditioning! 


This close-up of our Moduline air terminals, integral parts of the 
system, shows one use with circular light fixtures to attain an 
attractive ceiling pattern. 

They integrate with lights dozens of different ways. May be 
installed as random singles, linked in pairs or coupled in lines of 
any length. 

The system provides variable volume temperature control 
room-by-room in buildings of any size. Maintains an ideal 
temperature level in each room at all times. Delivers air quietly 
and smoothly at any volume. And does it automatically with utmost 
simplicity. 

Controls are unit contained. There are no pumps, valves, 
electrical connections, or wall thermostats. As a result, you have 
unlimited design flexibility—not only in initial planning, but also 
for future changes. 

For complete details, contact your nearest Carrier office or 
distributor. Or write us at Syracuse, New York 13201. Represented 
in Canada by Carrier Air Conditioning (Canada) Ltd. 
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Carrier Air Conditioning Company 
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# design idea: 

/ опе material 
insulates......... 
above and beyond! 
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. big ideas! 


Since 1894, the name Aberthaw has been 
identified with quality construction, on-time 
performance, and on-target costs. From 
soaring high-rise to sprawling low-rise, 

our unexcelled capabilities have produced 
many of the finest commercial, industrial, 
research and municipal structures 
across America. 
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ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 


60 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 / South San Francisco, California / Philadelphia, Pennsylvania / Washington, D.C. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ, DESIGNER 


ES 


MIES VAN DER ROME, DESIGNER 
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n POLLO DESIGNER 
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FLORENCE KNOLL, DESIGNER 


Great Chairs 
by Knoll. 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES, FURNITURE AND TEXTILES, 
320 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 10022. | 


N 
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KNOLL INTERNATIONAL OPERATES IN 29 COUNTRIES 


HAVE YOU PUT 


Micro 


Microflex 


THE SOFT STAINLESS STEEL 


TO WORK? 


THESE MEN HAVE—WITH OUTSTANDING RESULTS! 


"As the years passed your firm developed 'soft' 
stainless named MicroFlex. This product has taken 
our staff by storm. It is presently being used in all 
areas of flashing, coping, planting liners, fountain 
basins, etc. We have yet to experience any failure 
of any project on which MicroFlex has been 


Inc ox potato: Joseph S. Drachnik 


Research Director 
Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation... of America 
St. Louis, Missouri 


"Having just completed a very large MicroFlex in- 
stallation, we are pleased to report that, in addition 
to the tremendous material cost saving involved in 
the use of MicroFlex rather than copper, our me- 
chanics reported a singular ease of handling this 
dead-soft stainless steel when compared to the nor- 
mal handling of other alloys." 

Joseph C. Herdina 

Manager 

Reserve Sheet Metal and 

Roofing Company 

Akron, Ohio 


"MicroFlex can definitely fill a need in the Sheet 
Metal Industry where extreme workability and flex- 
ibility are desirable qualities in addition to the reg- 
ular qualities of stainless steel." 
Wayne R. Lansdowne 
Superintendent 


The Bodwell-Lemmon Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Get the full particulars . 
and you'll specify 
MICROFLEX — Write to — 


"During recent months we have completed several 
jobs using large quantities of MicroFlex stainless 
steel and are pleased to find it functions in every 
manner true to your claims. To date we have had 
complete success and acceptance of this soft 


stainless.” WET: 
Lloyd Hitchins 


President 
Hitchins Roofing Company 
Urbana, Illinois 


“The re-roofing of the Commonwealth pier in Boston 
for the Massachusetts Port Authority presented a 
problem in the selection of material. In replacing 
the old copper roof, the continuous exposure to a 
marine environment required a high degree of cor- 
rosion resistance. However, economy and ease of 
fabrication and installation were important factors. 
MicroFlex type 304 stainless steel sheet met all 
these qualifications and assured long and trouble- 
free service. The attractive installation also includes 
Stainless steel ventilators, copings and flashing.” 

D. L. Adler 

Assistant Manager 

Columbia Cornice Company 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


"You will be pleased to know that true to your claim 
the alternate (MicroFlex) reflected an appreciable 
saving compared with the cost of copper." 


H. M. Garriott 

Architect 

Garriott, Bogart & Associates 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 15301 


Plants: Houston and Washington, Pennsylvania; Detroit, Michigan 
Subsidiary: Calstrip Steel Corporation, Los Angeles, California 
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ШЕГИ FIRST, FOREMOST, NEWLY IMPROVED... 
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... luminaires protected from dust, dirt, dratts, 
water and foreign matter 


As the originators of broad application, dust and mois- 
ture resistant lighting fixtures, Miller, with the new 
shallow design, 40w K T-Series DMR continues to pro- 
vide the most complete, up-to-date line for this type 
usage. 


New, Framed Door Enclosures Feature Secure, Positive 
Latching + Door Gasketing Has Unique, “Squeegee 
Dry” Sealing Action e Enclosed and Gasketed UL 
Rating. 


For complete information write for new KT-Series DMR Brochure, or use the reader service card. 


New Prismatic Enclosure Meets Additional Application 
Needs . . . particularly suitable for many production 
and merchandising areas where, in addition to the basic 
requirement for enclosed and gasketed units — there’s 
also the need for lamp concealment and controlled 
brightnesses. 


All DMR Units can be hosed down. Nothing can get to 
the lamps to cause breakage. Lamps can't get loose and 
fall into anything. For use wherever sanitation, clean- 
liness, and protection is important. A must for most 
food processing and preparation areas. 


THE miller COMPANY +. MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT • UTICA, OHIO e MARTIN, TENNESSEE 
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H3 „* the Al-Steel environment 


A^ It says a lot. About your clients. For you. The best in 
contemporary design with superb craftsmanship in steel— 
at a price that invites comparison. Catalog available. 
Showrooms in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and Aurora. 
All-Steel Equipment Inc., Aurora, Illinois 60507. 


«INTR All-Steel 
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Sanymetals аге for people...impeccable people 


Sanymetals are perfectly impeccable . . . clean in design clean in E d 
function . . . easy to clean. Sanymetal hinges and latches are recessed У 
— flush with panel surfaces... no protrusions to catch the unwary 3 | & 
..no sharp corners or edges to catch dirt and germs. 
Sanymetal toilet partitions start out clean and stay that way to The «$$ i] Products Co., Inc 
please the most discriminating and impeccable people. 1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
Your Sanymetal Rep has a good clean story to tell... just call 


him or write direct. 


Who needs doors 
to keep truck noise 
from spoiling the concert? 


Madison Square Garden did 
and Overly made them. 


The Felt Forum is a versatile amphitheater built into New 
York's new Madison Square Garden Center. An adjoining truck 
dock makes it possible to move in the requirements for per- 
formances, athletic contests, conventions and shows. 

But noise is effectively shut out by a pair of power-operated 
Overly sliding fire doors. The 14’ x 11’ doors have an acousti- 
cal rating of 42 db (STC) and a fire rating of 1% hours. 

Overly makes all kinds of building components from metal 
— acoustical, fire, blast and other special-purpose doors, 
roofing, spires and swimming pools. It's a good name to keep 
in mind when you need something beyond the ordinary. 
Architect: Charles Luckman Associates, New York. 


Manufacturing Company 
| Dept. 252G, Greensburg, Pa. 15601 


Malta Casement Windows add design appeal to homes of every type 


There's 
something 
special 
about a 
Malta 
Casement 
Window— 


about the dignity of its tall, rec- 
tangular proportions when used 
in formal living rooms, dining or 
master suites. And in the same 
home, charming informality may 
be achieved by changing the pro- 
portions or by draping colorfully 
for family room, kitchen or bed- 
room. It’s a versatile window for 
every taste, for every architectural 
design. In bow windows or other 
groupings, entire walls come to 
life. And Malta’s wood rolling 
patio door, fully insulated, is a 
perfect complement in homes 
where only the best is good 
enough. 

Malta quality is an acknowl- 
edged fact. Send for complete 
catalog data. It’s the guaranteed 
quality line. 
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| | Malta Vent-Vue Windows combine 
1 I convenience and beauty 

| Please send me information 

y ~ —”___ ''' on Overly Acoustical Doors. | 

| Malta Wood Rolling Patio Doors 

| Name_ = — - i complement fine home design 

j Title ne >: | 

Organization ___ TI =... | | 

| Address. a | | 

y ا‎ S State. _ r. == | 

! For faster handling, please indicate zip code. l | 


MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Member N.W.M.A. 
261 Johnstown Road 
Gahanna (Columbus), Ohio 43020 
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The number is Corbin 110 


Your number for dependability. Strong, functional and stylish. One of 


many utilitarian door closers from Corbin. It typifies the beauty, quality 
and dependability built into all Corbin products. CORBIN 


Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 


design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division, Belleville, Ontario. 


A new solution 
to solar heat and glare problems 


PLEXIGLAS’ 
SOLAR CONTROL 
SERIES 


unfiltered sunshine Grey 2515 


unfiltered sunshine Bronze 2540 


The transparent grey and bronze 
colors of PLEXIGLAS acrylic sheet 
shown above have been developed 
by Rohm and Haas Company to 
help you control the sun's heat and 
glare. Each of the colors in the 
PLEXIGLAS Solar Control Series is 
produced in five densities from 
light to deep, providing a range of 
solar control values. Solar energy 
transmittance values range from 
20% to 75% and visible light trans- 
mittance values from 10 to 76%. 
Using them for glazing dome 
enclosures, sun screens and win- 
dows, helps you achieve comforta- 
ble interior environments readily 


DOME ENCLOSURES 
SUN SCREENS 
WINDOW GLAZING 


TRANSPARENT GREY SERIES 


Grey 2514 Grey 2094 


TRANSPARENT BRONZE SERIES 


Bronze 2539 Bronze 2404 


and economically. 

In addition to its high breakage 
resistance, weatherability and light 
weight, PLEXIGLAS has three sig- 
nificant advantages for solar con- 
trol glazing: 

1. PLEXIGLAS is not subject to 
thermal shock—it will not crack 
when exposed simultaneously to 
hot sunlight on one portion and 
shade on another. 

2. Solar energy and light trans- 
mittance values are approximately 
constant for all sheet thicknesses 
in each color density. Sheets of 
high color density need not be of 
greater, more costly thickness. 


Grey 2537 Grey 2538 


Bronze 2412 


Bronze 2370 


3. PLEXIGLAS is accepted under 
most building codes as an ap- 
proved, slow-burning, light trans- 
mitting material for use in glazing 
and domed skylights. 

Write for complete information 
including data on how to calculate 
solar heat gain for the PLEXIGLAS 
Solar Control Series. It's contained 
in our new 20-page brochure. 


HAAS N 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 


®Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Canada and principal Western Hemisphere countries, Sold as OROGLAS® in other countries. 


Create...with the Patterned Elegance 
of Carpeting by Seamloc * Loma-Loom 


Let your imagination “go” with contract carpeting! Industrial Designer 
Marvin Glyn (of Glyn Associates, Syracuse, N.Y.) did, when he spe- 
cified Seamloc*Loma-Loom's sponge backed carpet, constructed of 
Allied Chemical's 100% A.C.E. continuous filament nylon. The new 
Chateau Madrid's decor has now been elegantly complemented by durable 
contract carpeting that features an insignia motif and beautiful Spanish 
scroll design. 


It's to be expected that Seamloc*Loma-Loom, the originator of the 
built-in sponge rubber cushion carpet, would translate intricate colora- 
tions, custom effect patterns, inlaid crests and symbols into tightly woven, 
wear-resistant nylon carpeting. 


Specifically designed and constructed for institutional and industrial use, 
Seamloc*Loma-Loom is permanently vulcanized to 34" sponge rubber 
cushion . . . noise is absorbed, life of carpet prolonged, maintenance sim- 
plified—costs reduced! Installation is easy. 4'6” width adapts to any 
shaped area with minimum waste. Occasional cleaning and shampooing 
right on location. 


A wide choice of colors, qualities and constructions help you achieve 
a custom-effect for any installation... from the most tightly budgeted 
to the most opulent. 


Go ahead—design a carpet! Let yourself go... ће practical, Seamloc* 
Loma-Loom way! Marvin Glyn did. And everyone's happy. You can 
see why! 


SEAMLOC «LOMA-LOOM 


Seamloc • Loma-Loom carpet- 
ing, constructed of Allied 
Chemical's 100% A.C.E.® con- 
tinuous filament nylon . . . used 
throughout the Chateau Ma- 
drid, New York City. 


&T.M. Allied Chemical Corp. 


CARPET CO. 


101 Park Avenue, New York, М.Ү. 10017 * (212) MU 3-6321 


Mills: Sanford, Maine 


This Port Washington school is warm, 
dry and draft-free. 

L.E. Bray planned it that way. 
With J-M Zero-Lite expanded polystyrene 
insulating board. 


Architects Lawrence E. Bray and Associates 
called for J-M Zero-Lite both as perimeter 
and cavity-wall insulation for the new 

Middle School, Port Washington, Wisconsin. 


For perimeter use, this rigid, closed-cell 
plastic foam insulating board provides high 
insulating efficiency plus resistance to 
moisture penetration. When installed to 
insulate cavity walls as well—or as insulation 
for exterior masonry walls—it keeps an entire 
structure healthfully warm, dry and 
comfortable. What's more, Zero-Lite can be 
used for flotsam billets, for cold storage 
applications, or as a direct base for wallboard. 


And Zero-Lite is economical to use. It's easy 
to install because it’s lightweight and cuts 
cleanly. Yet it's strong enough to support 
poured concrete and comes in 

large sizes that reduce construction time. 


Discover why L. E. Bray and many other fine 
architects choose Zero-Lite for permanent, 
rot-free, fire-resistant insulating performance 
—backed by stringent J-M quality standards. 
Write for details and application 


ideas to Johns-Manville, Box 359, JM 
New York, N. Y. 10016. M 
Johns-Manville 


Cavity-wall Insulation 
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Ist Choice of Ше BENED 
Decision Makers: 


MSB-3624: 36” x 24" 


* 
МЛЕЗ mor SERVICE BASIN 


Owners, contractors and maintenance men agree with architects and mechanical 
engineers that MOLDED-STONE* as produced by FIAT makes superior Mop 
Service Basins. 

Weighing only 20% of masonry, a M-S basin is smooth surfaced, easy to clean and 
stainproof. Designed with crash-proof, extra thick shoulders for super-strength it is 
fast making obsolete all other forms of Mop Service Basins. 

Unique design provides complete flexibility—single model serves left or right 
room corners as well as recessed installation. 
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*MOLDED-STONE® is an exlusive product of FIAT 


SECTION THROUGH DRAIN CONNECTION © 
ee Als 


25c 


Fi 
FIAT PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


AA > 
Plainview, L.l., New York 11803 


Write for brochure +278, or see Sweet's 


| (Continued from page 87) 


| all, 


early modern arehiteeture—what 


mod London calls the “heroic era 
of the modern movement”—seems 


in memory bound up with sc 


housing and design of the ur 


context. In the same memory’s 
eye, focal works of civie art and 
the problem of monumentality 
seem hardly to have existed as 
subjects of architectural concern. 
The late S: 
this 


rfried Giedeon called 
view “social imagination” 
and made it one of the constitu- 
ent elements in the work of the 
CIAM pioneers, 

They tried. Gropius built at 
Siemenstadt and Corb 


a lifelong series of 


Dessau, 
formulated 
polemic statements beginning 
with the Dom-ino, Monol and Ci- 
trohan houses, Even in the U.S., 
Wright spun out a theory of 
Broadaere City and built Uson- 


ian houses as a model for a new 


American vernacular. Yet, ove 


imagination in this 
little 


the horrors of highrise public 


social 
country produced except 
housing. 

The accomplish- 
ments which have informed prac- 
tice and been assimilated into it 


pioneering 


| have been of quite a different or- 


der. They were the monumental 


buildings: the Bauhaus itself, the 


Swiss pavilion and the Chandi- 


| garh government complex, Mies's 


towers, and the rest. 


Current fascination with his- 


toric vernacular building may lie 
in the unfulfilled promise of the 
modern movement 


to provide 


| more than a new style for those 


| buildings and spaces having cen- 


tral social functions, to provide 
instead a basis for remaking the 
whole texture of the city. Since 
that task has largely eluded de- 
signers, they have now become 


enthralled, perhaps enviously, by 
the work of anonymous men in a 
shadowy past when, somehow, a 


ared genius informed vernacu- 
lar design and made civic art of 
whole settlements. 

The failure to realize the social 
imagination of the modern move- 
ment combines with its esthetic 
precepts to generate a profound 


| 


| discontent with present city 
building and an equally profound 
| enthusiasm for the Hydras of 
the world. Taken artifacts 


these old towns express a con- 


as 


vineing unity between form and 
purpose; and this unity is the 
quality that forms the founda- 
tion of modern esthetics, Some- 
how a complex, overgrown, and 
affluent society 


rannot achieve it. 


alities of getting a day's work 
done, limited building technolo- 
of the 
family appear to have shaped the 
| town completely, This longed-for 
clarity of the relationship be- 


and the structure 


БУ, 


tween form and function makes 
the Michaelides book worthwhile 
because the subject so eloquently 
demonstrates the principle. And 
it makes the book worth review- 
ing because it so effectively ex- 
presses a characteristic problem 
in contemporary architecture and 
urban design. 


If it were not for this overrid- 


ing problem, interest in the book 
| might be somewhat limited. To 
with, $10.50 looks like 
rather a lot to pay for 93 pages 
of big type and small pictures. 


begin 


| Hydra stands somewhere between 
the lavish picture book, or alter- 
natively, the exhausting mono- 


graph that one might expect at 
the publisher's price. For in- 


stance, the question of building 
gets praetieally no 
Yet any architect 
senses immediately that the ma- 


technology 
attention. 


terials and methods available on 
a remote island during Napoleon- 
іс times played a significant role 
in shaping the settlement. Simi- 
larly, a city built up of family 


homes, 


shops, churches, and 


workplaces must have been 
strongly molded by the organiza- 
tional patterns of these social 
units. Michaelid 


tention to social facto: 


gives scant at- 
s. Hydra 
is no exhaustive monograph. 


Nor is it a picture book in the 
tradition of those lavish volumes 
we have come to expect from 
like Kidder-Smith or 
Huerlimann and their publishers. 
True, the book has many pic- 
tures: 103 of the author's photo- 
graphs are reproduced along 
with 50 of his measured drawings 


authors 


(Continued on page 143) 


At Hydra contour lines, solar 
orientation, defense, the hard re- | 


MC Corporatior 


xander Ewing & 


Pac ng Machi 


, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Division, Philadelphia Plant, Horshan 
eneral Contractor 


Pa,; Architects & E 


Irwin & Leighton Inc., Philadelphia 


These SMITH WALLS show architectural ingenuity 


The contrasting colors . the diffe: 
ent panel profiles . are tastefull 
combined with each other. And with 


tural ingenuity. It also s 
sign freedom you can 
Smith Walls. 

So let your imagination be your 
guide. We'll custom-engineer 
Metal Walls to your design . 


ations. 

But custom-engineering is only the 
beginning of our Single Responsibil- 
ity concept. Smith Walls are fabri- 
cated, delivered and erected by our 
own people . . . on a firm schedule . . . 
under rigid experience-established 
procedures tk ure custome: tis- 
faction. We control every sequence of 
the operation. Thi arantees a 
smooth, efficient installation. Cuts 


erection time and holds down costs. 
lls can fit into your plans. 
Specify Smith Walls in place for 
your next project . . . whether it's a 
single building or complete complex 
new construction or remodeling. 
Forcompletein- 
formation, includ- 
ing specifications. 
check Sweets' File 
or write to: 


ELWIN G. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 / Atlanta * Boston 
Chicago * Cleveland * Cincinnati * Dallas * Detroit * Philadelphia * Toledo * New York 


Hard surfaced recreational areas are ideal. From a maintenance standpoint. 


vernacular urban design, and in- 
trinsically as a publishing effort, 


Hydra presents a dilemma. It 


(Continued from page 140) : : 
i : - neither addresses itself to the 


questions raised by our interest 
and diagrams and reproduetions | nor does it come to grips with the 
of a dozen or so old paintings | peculiarities of the case studied 
and prints. But the photographs | in sufficient depth to reveal the 
are small and not up to the crisp | secrets of this island town form. 
standards we expect from mod- Yet, what more can we really 
Michaelides has added 


ern book manufacturing. One | exp 
longs for a few full-page bleed | one more chink to the explora- 
shots of Hydra glistening in the | tory argument carried on by so 
Aegean sun. many 

The measured drawings repre- | busier first visited the Greek 
sent a heroie effort. They were | islands. These have ranged from 
measured on the ground at Hy- | poetic surveys like Aldo van 
dra, not traced off secondary | Eye 
source material in an architectur- | tlements in Africa to such am 
al library. But they too have an- | bitious undercover efforts as the 
noying faults. North arrows flip | monumental unpublished study 


rchiteets sinee Le Cor- 


’s report on the Dogon set- 


"round capriciously from page to | of the Rio Grande pueblos by 
page making it a puzzle to relate | MIT's Chester Sprague. It is 
some of the detailed plans to the | good to have this new evidence 
overall site plan of the town. | about the nature of vernacular 
Painstakingly drawn sections so | building, but what we need at 
necessary to understand this | this juncture is the conceptual 
strongly modeled landscape float | breakthrough connecting Hydra 
unkeyed to their plans. to Habitat in a way responsive 

Taken altogether, both in the | to the realities of city building 
context of an overriding archi- | in the second half of the 20th 
tectural concern with historic | century. 


LOOKING FOR A 
WTEPANTER. 


THAT COSTS FAR LESS TO BUY 

AND EVEN LESS TO MAINTAIN 

AND CAN DUPLICATE UP-TO 400 “D” 
SIZE PRINTS AN HOUR 

AT A MATERIAL COST OF 1¢ PER 
SQUARE FOOT 

WITH FULL 42” CAPACITY 

AND PRINTING SPEED UP-TO 21 FEET 
PER MINUTE 

REQUIRING NO SPECIAL VENTING, 
WIRING OR PLUMBING 

AND IS TECHNOLOGICALLY THE MOST 
ADVANCED WHITEPRINTER EVER MADE 


m RE LOOKING FOR 
DAMT! 9249 ! 


For big new free no-obligation catalog 
eircle reader service card now! Or write: 


Diazit® Company Inc. 
Route U.S. 1, Youngsville, North 
Carolina 27596 * Phone (919) شتا‎ ica t 
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Enjoy the elegance of torchlight in a breakproof 
Sphere. Other textures: Ice. Pearl. Sapphire. Topaz. 
All wattages, sizes in post-tops, brackets, pendants. 
LET STONCO HELP YOU SELECT 


STONCO ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 ©1968 


Shower... 
recommend 
by virtually all bathroom 


studies! Read the studies...hand showers are 
= the new trend in residential and institu- 
tional bath design. And, smart, elegantly designed Alsons 


Personal Hand Showers, provide the safety and bathing 
features that make them the leading specified hand shower 


by architects. 
alsons 


Write for color catalog, 20 models and 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


accessories, or Hospital Series catalog 
complete with technical information. 
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EDITORIAL INDEX 


ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS AND PLANNERS 


Abbott, Richard Owen, Traverso House, West- 
brook, Conn., Mar. 
Achilli, Brigidini, Canella & Lazzari, Segrate 
Civic Center, Italy, June 
Albini, Franco and Franca Helg, Milan sub- 


way, Jen./FéB. +. ees alee sal seli 
Architects Collaborative, Children’s Inn, Bos- 
ton, May acer I eris iwi viet Tele aa mi io nm 
Architects Collaborative, Rosenthal factory, 


Selb, West Germany, May .............. 
Barefoot, Peter & Associates, Ipswich and 
East Suffolk Hospital utilities tower, Eng- 
land, Mar. 
Barnes, Edward Larrabee, 
land, N.Y,, May 
Belluschi, Pietro, The Equitable Building re- 
visited, Portland, Ore., June 


rd house, Fisher Is- 


Belt, Lemon & Lo and John C. Warnecke, 
Hawaii State Capital, June ............. 
Bofill-Arquitecto, Xanadu Apartments, Calpe, 
Spain, June... username nm e 
Bond, Max, Upper Region Library, Bolga- 
tanga, Ghana, Mar. ................... 
Breuer, Marcel and Hamilton Smith, St. 


John's University Library, Science Hall, and 
dormitories, Collegeville, Minn., May...... 


Browne, Robert Bradford, Charles Morrison 
Pawley and Hernando Acosta, Assocs., 
George Smathers Plaza, Miami, Fla., Mar. 


Cavaglieri, Giorgio, Shakespeare Festival Pub» 


lic Theater (former Astor Library), NYC, 
Ара. rra 
Cerna, Garza & Assocs. Palacio del Rio 


with Dion Neutra, 
Calif., 


Hotel, San Antonio, Apr. 
Clay, Paffard Keatinge, 


Northridge Medical Arts Building, 


Cohos, DeLesalle & Evamy, Glass fiber igloo, 
Calgary, Alberta, Apr. 
Conrad Engineers, “Unimen 
tem, Calif, Apr. ............ 
Corrubia, Angelo and Ben Schlanger, Powell 
Symphony Hall renovation, St. Louis, May 
Dahinden, Justin, housing system, Switzer- 
land, APR. concern eee see neres mores 
Dallegret, Francois, "Tubula" car, Jan,/Feb.. 
Dalton-Dalton Assocs, housing system for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, Apr. 
Davis, Brody & Associates and Horowitz & 
Chun, Long Island University Humanities 
Building, N.Y., June ...... 
Demaret and Dufau, atomic reactor, ‘France, 
Apr. .. 
Diskin, Shimon, housing system, Israel, Apr. . 
Dreyfuss, Henry & Assocs., transmission tow- 
ers, Apr. 
Ekvan, Kenji, housing systems, Japan, Apr... 
Esherick, Joseph, The Cannery, San Fran- 
cisco, Jüne «cere erem nn nna ni nin 
Fisher/Jackson & Assocs., building block 
module housing, Calif., Apr. ... Eee 
Fisher/Jackson & Assocs., Milbank. 
Circle urban renewal area, NYC, May .. 
Fisher/Jackson & Assocs., RFK's Favorite 
Ghetto, Bedford-Stuyvesant, NYC, Apr. 
Franzen, Ulrich, Astor Place Building, Cooper 


Union, NYC, Jan/Feb: ................ 
Freeman, Fox and Partners, Tinsley Viaduct, 
England, May ......................... 
Friedberg, M. Paul, Bedford-Stuyvesant, NYC 
Apr. 


Frost, Frederick G. Jr. & Assocs., Suspended 
Structures Inc., housing scheme, Apr. ... 
Fryar, Ken, Assocs. and Ronald Goodfellow, 
housing system, Michigan City, Ind. Apr. .. 
Gardella and Menghi, Excelsior Hotel ca- 
banas, Venice, Apr. ....... nun mm. 
Geddes, Robert and Bernard Spring, Educa- 
tion and the AIA, May 
Gruzen & Partners, Hebrew Home for the 
Aged, Riverdale, May 
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48 


68 


114 


120 
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Hammel, Green & Abrahamson, Inc., Skyway 
System, St. Paul, Minn., Jan/Feb. . 
Harding & Horsman, Calders Ltd., 
system, England, Apr. 
Hayashi, Yasuyoshi, Makiyama House, Tokyo, 
May. 
Hentrich & Petschnigg, Europa Center, Ber- 
lin, Jan/Feb, ........... 
Hodgetts, Craig, Doug Michels and Arthur 
Golding, housing system, Apr. 
Hoff, Trygve & Assocs., housing system for 
American Iron & Steel Inst, Apr. ....... 
Horowitz & Chun and Davis, Brody & Assocs, 
Long Island University Humanities Build- 
O I ДЕ 
Johansen, John M., The Mummers Theater, 
Oklahoma City, May 
Katan, Roger, Milbank-Frawley-Circle urban 
renewal area, NYC, May 
Katzen, Lila, “Light Floor’ Exhibit at Archi- 
tectural League, NYC, June 
Krauss, Richard |. and John R. Myer, compu- 
ters for design, Mar. .. 
Kurokawa, Noriaki, Nitto Foods Co, Plant, 
Sagas, JAPON, Apt. ................... 
Loebl, Schlossman, Bennett & Dart with Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, Lawndale area, 
Chicago, June 
Logue, Edward, RFK's Favorite Ghetto, Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, NYC, Apr. . 
Mayers, Robert A. & John C. Schiff, house 
addition, Scarsdale, N.Y., Mar. 
McMillan, Long & Assocs,, Feste, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Apr. E 
Mitarachi, Paul, Fellowship Hall, "Huntington 
Congregational Church, Shelton, Conn., Mar. 
Muchow, Ream & Larson, Convention Center, 
Denver, June 
Myer, John R. and Richard I. Krauss, compu- 
ters for design, Mar. 
Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson, and Oka- 
moto/Liskamm, rapid transit proposal, 
Seattle, Jan/Feb. ...................., 
Neutra, Dion with Paffard Keatinge Clay, 
Northridge Medical Arts Building, Calif., 
опа НО erstere 
Noguchi, Isamu, sculpture, Marine Midland 
Bank, NYC, Apr. siete 
Okamoto/Liskamm and laramore; ain, Brady 
& Johanson, rapid transit proposal, Seattle, 
Jan./Feb. 
Okamoto, Rai Y., consultant for Regional Plan 
Association of New York, “The Access 
Tree," Jan/Feb, ....................... 


housing 


Pei, |. M, RFK's Favorite Ghetto, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, NYC, Apr. ................ 5 
Perry, Dean, Hepburn & Stewart, Franklin 


Park Zoo, Boston, May ................ 
Polshek, James Stewart and Walfredo Tosca- 
nini, Big Brothers Residential Treatment 
Center, NYC, Mar. 
Pomerance & Breines, Urban Strollway Sys- 
tem, NYC, Jan/Feb. 


Prus, Victor, Station Bonaventure, Montreal 
Metro; Jan/Feb, ....................}. 

Quist, W. G., water treatment plant, Rotter- 
RIT. BONE I aime oe daa o a 

Reed & Stem with Warren & Wetmore, Grand 
Central Station, NYC, Jan/Feb. ......... 


Regional Plan Association of New York (Rai 
Y. Okamoto, consultant), “The Access 
Tree,” Jan/Feb. ........... 

Research Assocs., Riverfront Expressway pro- 
posal, New Orleans, Jan/Feb. 

Richards, Brian & J. M. Thomson, Emi 
tion system, Jan/Feb. . 

Roche, Kevin and John Dinkeloo Assocs., 
Knights of Columbus Headquarters, New 
Haven, Conn. May ... 

Roche, Kevin and John Dinkeloo Assocs. UN 
area development, NYC, June 
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Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky, Lamb, John 
Deere Branch House, Baltimore, Md., Mar. 
Saarinen, Eero, Jefferson Memorial Arch, St. 
Louis, June > 
Sakakura, Junzo Associates, Shinjuku Center, 
Tokyo, Japan, Jan/Feb. ................ 
Schaefer, Schirmer & Eflin, Butler County 
Community Junior College, Kansas, Apr.. 
Schlanger, Ben and Angelo Corrubia, Powell 
Symphony Hall renovation, St. Louis, May 
Seidler, Harry & Associates, housing develop- 
ment, Rosebery, New South Wales, Mar. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Marine Midland 
Bank, NYC, Apr. ... 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, U.S. Steel Build 
ing, NYC, May s Re nin preis uin А Seta АӨ» 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, with Loebl, 


Schlossman, Bennett & Dart, 
area, Chicago, June . б 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, John Hancock 
Center, Chicago, June .................. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Gateway Center, 
office towers, Chicago, Mar. ............ 
Smithson, Alison and Peter, multilevel proj- 
ect, Berlin, Jan/Feb, .................. 
Spring, Bernard and Robert Geddes, Educa- 
tion and the AIA, May ................. 
Stahl, F. A, & Assocs., Inc., Massachusetts 
General Life Building, Boston, Mar. ..... 
Stahl, F. A. € Assocs., own office in Grain 
Exchange Building, Boston, June ........ 
Tange, Kenzo, Shizuoka Newspaper Co. Tokyo, 
Japan, Mar. 


Lawndale 


Thompson, Benjamin, Colby College Dormi- 
tories & Fraternity House, Waterville, 
Mains; Мик E leap 

Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, — Dallas-Ft. 


Worth Airport proposal, Jan./Feb. 
Venturi, Robert, Football Hall of Fame, and 
other competition entries, Apr. .......... 
Warnecke, John C. and Belt, Lemmon & Lo, 
Hawaii State Capitol, June .....,...,.. 
Warren & Wetmore with Reed & Stem, Grand 
Central Station, NYC, Jan./Feb. 
Weese, Harry & Assocs., Time Inc. offices, 
(Chicago, Apr. ‚ийели 
Weese, Harry & Assocs,, linear terminal 
scheme, Jan/Feb. 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 
tion, TOKIO: May: nis... анаа 
Ziegelman & Ziegelman, Bank of the Com- 
monwealth, Detroit, Apr. 


BOOKS 


Charpentrat, Pierre, Living Architecture: Ba- 
roque, rev. by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, May .. 
DeCarlo, Giancarlo, Urbino, rev. by Shadrach 
Woods, Мат. .................у.:.›.... 
Dreyfuss, Henry, Designing for People, and 
The Measure of Man—Human Factors in 
Design, rev. by George Nelson, June... ... 
Jordan, Robert Furneaux, Victorian Architec- 
ture, rev. by Winslow Ames, Apr. ........ 
Mayer, Albert, The Urgent Future, rev. by 
Douglas Haskell, Jan/Feb. 
Mumford, Lewis, The Myth of the Machine, 
Jan/Feb, 


Imperial Hotel 


Oursel, Raymond, Living Architecture: Ro- 
manesque, rev. by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
A aca nds OA aia 

Youngson, A. J., The Making of Classical 


Edinburgh, 15705 1840, геу. by Roger Mont- 
gomery, Mar. A 


CITIES (see Planning) 
COMMERCIAL 


The Cannery, San Francisco, Joseph Esherick 
& Assocs., Archts., by Charles W. Moore, 
Shinjuku Center, Tokyo, Junzo Sakakura 
Assocs., Archts., Jan/Feb. .............. 
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CONSERVATION 


The Most Thoroughly Dammed Nation on 
Earth, by Michael Frome, Apr. 


EDUCATION 


Education and the AIA, research by Bernard 
Spring and Robert Geddes, May ........ 
Astor Place Building, Cooper Union, NYC, 
Ulrich Franzen Archt., Jan./Feb. 
Butler County Community Junior College, 
Kansas, Schaefer, Schirmer & Eflin, Archts., 
Apr. 
Colby College Dormitories end ral ту. 
House, Waterville, Maine, Benjamin Thomp- 
BON, Arche, May ...................... 
Columbia University, reprinted from July/ 
Aug. '67, by C. Richard Hatch, June..... 
Long Island University Humanities Building, 
Davis, Brody & Assocs. and Horowitz and 
Chun, June 6... cece ene mmm 
St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn., Mar- 
cel Breuer and Hamilton Smith, Archts., 
May 


GALLERIES 


Gateway Arch, St. Louis, Mo., Eero Saarinen, 
Archt,, June 
Homage to Harvest, graneries of Spain and 
Portugal, by Myron Henry Goldfinger, Apr. 
"Light Floors" by Lila Katzen, exhibit at 
Architectural League, NYC, by Catherine 
Crane, June .......................... 


GOVERNMENT 


Segrate Civic Center, Milan, Achilli, Brigidini, 
Canella, & Lazzari, Archts., June 
Hawaii State Capitol, John C. Warnecke and 
Belt, Lemmon & Lo, Archts, June ...... 


HOTELS 


Imperial Hotel, demolition, Tokyo, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Archt, by Priscilla Dunhill, May.. 
Excelsior Hotel cabanas, Venice, Gardella & 
Menghi, Archts., Apr. ... 
Palacio del Rio, San Antonio, Cerna, Garza & 
Assocs,, Archts., Apr. .. 


HOUSES 


Makiyama House, Tokyo, Yasuyoshi Hayashi, 
Archt., May 
Scarsdale, N.Y., house addition, 


Robert A. 


Mayers & John C. Schiff, Archts., Mar. .. 
Richard 


Traverso House, Westbrook, Conn., 
Owen Abbott, Archt., Mar. ... 
Weekend House, Fisher Island, N 
Larrabee Barnes, Archt, May .......... 


HOUSING 


Big Brothers Residential Treatment Center, 
NYC, Polshek & Toscanini, Archts., Mar. .. 
“Building with Boxes,” schemes for stacked 
а NEAR 
Hebrew Home for Aged, Riverdale, 
Gruzen & Partners, Archts., May ........ 
Rosebery Housing Development, New South 
Wales, Harry Seidler & Assocs, Mar. .... 
George Smathers Plaza, Miami, Robert Brad- 


ford Browne, Archt, Morrison & Acosta, 
SECS Маг: eese acere uis o are rata anaes aro 
“Xanadu,” Barcelona, Spain, Bofill-Arquitecto, 
Archts., by Peter Hodgkinson, June ,..... 
INDUSTRIAL 
Atomic Reactor, France, Demaret & Dufau, 
A 
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17 


38 


82 


40 


32 


70 


51 


48 


48 


Freeport Sulphur Co., Caminada Mine, off- 
shore Gulf of Mexico, June ............ 
John Deere Branch House, Baltimore, Md., 
Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky, Lamb, 
Archts., by D. B. Alexander, Mar, ...... 
Nitto Foods Co, Plant, Sagae, Jajan, Noriaki 
Kurokawa, Archt., Apr. 
Rosenthal Factory, Selb, Germany, The Archi- 
tects Collaborative, Archts., May ... 
Transmission tower designs for Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, Henry Dreyfuss & Assocs., 


SONA ИРЕ AA an Чр Т А 
Water treatment plant, Rotterdam, W. G 
Quist; TACO UR: seien a o rra 
LIBRARIES 
St. John's University Library, Collegeville, 


Minn., Marcel Breuer and Hamilton Smith, 
Archts, May ... н 
Upper Region Library, Bolgatang: 

Max Bond, Archt., Mar. 


MEDICAL 


Children's Inn, Boston Medical Center, The 
Architects Collaborative, Archts., May .... 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Hospital utilities 
tower, Peter Barefoot & Assocs., Archts,, 
Мал: Oa e EDD NES EE ae aa ciate 
Northridge Medical Arts Building, Calif., Paf- 
fard Keatinge Clay & Dion Neutra, Archts., 
REE. > 


OFFICES 


Equitable Building, revisited, Portland, Ore,, 
Pietro Belluschi, Archt., by Walter L. Creese, 
June . 

Gateway Center, office towers, Chicago, Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, Archts., Mar. .... 

John Hancock Center, Chicago, Skidmore Ow- 
ings & Merrill, Archts., June ..........., 

Knights of Columbus Headquarters, New 
Haven, Сопп., Kevin Roche/John Dinkeloo, 
Assocs, Archts, May .................. 

Massachusetts General Life В. ing, Boston, 
F. A, Stahl & Assocs., Archts., Mar. .... 

Marine Midland Bank, NYC, Skidmore Owings 
& Merrill, Archts., Apr. 

Shizuoka Newspaper Co., Tokyo, Japan, Kenzo 
Tange Team, Archts, Mar. ..........., 

Stahl office in Grain Exchange, Boston, F. A. 
Stahl & Assocs., Archts., June .......... 

Time Inc. offices, Chicago, Harry Weese & 
Assocs, Archtg, Apr: 2... 2.000 ое 

United States Steel Building, NYC, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Archts., May 


PLANNING (see also Transportation) 


Advocacy Planning by C. Richard Hatch, June 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brooklyn, N.Y., “RFK’s 
Favorite Ghetto,” Plans by Edward Logue, 
I. M. Pel & Partners, M. Paul Friedberg, 
and Fisher/Jackson Assocs., Apr. 
Las Vegas: “A Significance for A&P Parking 
Lots or Learning from Las Vegas,” by 
Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown, 
Mar. 
Lawndale area, Chicago, “The Renewed Negro 
and Urban Renewal,” by W. Joseph Black, 


June ... 

Milbank - Frawley Circle. proposals, NYC, 
Fisher/Jackson Assocs., and Roger Katan, 
RICE MOY coh o aa a 

UN Area Development proposal, NYC, 


Kevin Roche/John Dinkeloo Assocs., June 


RECREATION 


Denver Convention Center, Muchow, Ream & 
Larson, Archts., June .................. 
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66 


77 


70 


55 


41 
73 


46 


77 
44 
37 
56 
68 
99 


108 


72 
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Football Hall of Fame and other competition 


entries, Robert Venturi, Archt, Apr. .... 74 
Franklin Park Zoo, Boston, Perry, Dean, in 
burn & Stewart, Archts., May .. . 102 
Planetarium, Calgary, Alberta, McMillan, 
& Assocs., Archts, Apr. ................ 57 
RELIGIOUS 
Fellowship Hall, Huntington Congregational 
Church, Shelton, Conn, Paul Mitarachi, 
Archi MiB oasis ane NIE te Sate 71 
St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn., 
Marcel Breuer and Hamilton Smith, Archts., 
40 


TECHNOLOGY 


Building with Boxes, stacking schemes, Apr. 84 
Computers for Design and a Design for the 
Computer, by John R. Myer and Richard |. 


Kraus, Mar. ,. $ “+ 169 
Designing with Wind Tunnels, by Michael 
Ни, Api. NA ДЫ 60 
Glass-fiber Igloo, Calgary, Alberta, Cohos, 
DeLesalle & Evamy, Archts, Apr. ...... 92 
THEATERS 
The Mummers Theater, Oklahoma City, John 
M. Johansen, Archt, May .............. 65 


Powell Symphony Hall renovation, St. Louis, 
Ben  Schlanger and Angelo  Corrubia, 
еа», A ny peal E 79 

Shakespeare Festival Public Theatre, NYC, 
(former Astor Library), Giorgio Cavaglieri, 


МЕМ: APRo. oonan opre oreo IR ADERAT IEEE 64 
TRANSPORTATION 
The Airborne Stampede, Jan./Feb. ........ 90 
Europa Center, Berlin, Hentrich and Petsch- 
nigg, Archts., Jan./Feb. ..............‚. 81 


Dallas-Fort Worth Airport proposal, Tippetts- 
Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, Archts., Jan./Feb. 94 
Forgotten Man in the City, the рени 


JanJFeb. ee das won с. 79 
The Freeway Versus the 
Dunhill, Jan./Feb. rs aaia 72 
Grand Central City, New York, Reed & Stem 
and Warren & Wetmore, Archts., by Frank 
Williams, Jan/Feb. ....« nice o лук 48 
Linear air terminal scheme, Harry Weese & 
Assocs., Archts., Jan/Feb. .............. 96 
Minisystems in the City, by Brian Richards, 
Jinni/Fab, o ieee ОАО 98 
Shinjuku Center, Toyko, Junzo Sakakura As» 
socs., Archts, Jan./Feb. .............. 110 
Skyway System, St. Paul, Minn. Hammel, 
Green & Abrahamson, Inc,  Archts., 
SOE OD, A US A 82 
The Soft Revolution, by Sumner Myers, 
Jan./Feb. e. 86 
Milan subway, Albini and Helg, Archts. 
Station Bonaventure, Montreal, Victor Prus, 
Archt, Jan./Feb, 68 
Tinsley Viaduct, Yorkshire, England, Freeman, 
Fox € Partners, Engineers, May ........ 78 
Seattle transit proposal, Naramore, Bain, 
Brady & Johanson and Okamoto/Liskamm, 
Archts., Jan./R&b. u. nahi een 56 
Access Tree, proposal for Manhatten by Re- 
gional Plan Association, Rai Y. Okamoto, 
consultant, Jan/Feb. .................. 62 


Urban Strollway System, proposal for NYC, 
Pomerance & Breines, Archts., Jan,/Feb. .. 84 
Urban Form and Urban Function, Jan./Feb. 106 
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ARCHITECTS INFORMATION AND 
DATA SERVICE 


The literature listed below is offered 


to 


FORUM readers free of charge, 


unless otherwise stated. In request- 


ing material, 
which follow this section. 


use the AIDS cards 
Identify 


material by classification and num- 


ber, e.g., 


A. 
1. 


н 


m 


9 


c-2. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 
Glas-Wich Architectural Lamin- 
ated Glass”, 12-pg. catalog gives 
technical data on condition con- 
trol properties of glass. Dearborn 
Glass Co. Request A-1. 

4-pg. 4-color brochure on “The 
Executive”, a premium all-steel 
door. UL fire door test for 3- 
hour “A” classification. Fenestra, 
Inc. Request A-2. 

Catalog including technical in- 
formation on LOF glass. New 
products — Vari-Tran (TM) and 
Vigilpane (TM) included. SA 68. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, Re- 
quest A-3. 

32-pg. catalog “Malta Wood Win- 
dows”. Casement, vent, double 
hung, glide, basement types. 
Wood Patio Door with insulating 
glass. Malta Mfg. Co. Request 
A-4. 

Catalog 170/OV covers typical in- 
stallations, specs, test perform- 
ance data, ASTM acoustical test- 
ing and rating procedure. Door, 
frame and acoustical seal details. 
Overly Mfg. Co. Request А-5. 
4-pg. 2-color folder on “Weather 
Chamber Windows" weatherproof- 
ing system combining Neoprene 
weatherstripping with pressure 
equalization. Republic Steel Corp. 
Mfg. Div. Request A-6. 
Plexiglas solar control series. 20- 
pg. brochure shows applications, 
data for computing solar heat 
gain: glazing, sunscreens, domes. 
Rohm & Haas Co. Request A-7. 


. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Complete line of UHF and 82 
Channel MATV equipment for 
hotels, motels, commercial build- 
ings. The Finney Co. Re 
quest B-1. 


. FLOORING 


8-pg. brochure of maple floor 
systems for gymnasiums, locked- 
in-place and nailed systems, de- 
tail drawings and suggested 
specs. Connor Forest Industries, 
Flooring Div. Request C-1. 


. FLOOR COVERINGS 


AstroTurf® Recreational Surfaces 
—samples and technical data. 
Monsanto Co. Request D.1. 

Full-color brochures, literature; 
carpet with built-in sponge rub- 
ber cushion, for institutional/in- 
dustrial installations. Seamloc 


Loma-Loom Carpet Co. Request 
D-2. 


A carpet rater slide rule for 
checking and comparing carpet 
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. Architect/Designer Series. 


specifications. F.H.A. standards. 
Cost $1. Triton Mills, Div. of 
Trend Industries. Request D-3. 
Triton's Carpet Specification Bro- 
chure. Triton Mills, Div. of Trend 
Industries. Request D-4. 

Flint- 
point and Rough 'N Ready Acrilan 
acrylic commercial grade carpet. 
Sample swatch. World Carpet 
Mills. Request D-s. 


. FURNISHINGS 


Desk Catalog—16-pg. full color. 
All-Steel Equipment, Inc. Request 
E-1. 

Full color 32-pg. catalog of class- 
room furniture. Request on let- 
terhead only. American Seating 
Co. Request E-2. 

Full color literature, church furni- 
ture; request on letterhead. Am- 
erican Seating Co. Request E-3. 


500 Group, 20-pg. catalog, desks, 


tables, back-bars, files, book- 
cases. Art Metal, Inc. Request 
E-4. 


Designer's library of Stow/Davis 
collections includes Transition, 
Stow/Davis chairs and the new 
EDS group of desks and related 
executive furniture. Cost $1. 
Stow/Davis Co. Request E-5. 


. HARDWARE 


Lever Handles by Corbin. De- 
signs available for mortise locks, 
Corbin unit locks; Maywood De- 
sign combining wood with metal. 
P. & F. Corbin, Div. of Emhart 
Corp. Request F-1. 

“LCN Door Closers”, 16 pg., 
overhead, concealed, surface 
mounted, double-acting, and in- 
the-door closer specs. LCN Clos- 
ers. Request F-2. 

“Door Closers & Controls”, 16- 
pg. brochure, illustrated, door 
control products. Norton Door 
Closer Div., Eaton Yale & Towne, 
Inc. Request F.3. 

1968 condensed 16-pg. catalog 
of architectural hardware, specs, 
function charts. Sargent & Co. 
Request F.4. 

HEATING, VENTILATING & 
AIR CONDITIONING 

"ABC's of Air Conditioning", a 
brief analysis of methods and 
systems, with diagrams and il- 
lustrations. Non-technical book- 
let. Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Request G-1. 


INSULATION—ACOUSTICAL 
Portfolio contains complete tech- 
nical information on Armstrong 
Ceiling Systems. Armstrong Cork 
Co. Request H-1. 


INSULATION— THERMAL 


. ZERO-LITE 8-pg. brochure illus- 


trates various installations, con- 
tains product and engineering 
data, comparative “U” values. 
Johns-Manville. Request J-1. 
Illustrations showing ways to in- 
Sulate and waterproof plaza 
decks. Silbrico Corp. Request 
3-2. 


ER 


ez 


rs 


. LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DMR dust and moisture resistant 
lighting units. 4-page color cata- 
log. The Miller Co. Request K-1. 
AREALUME CATALOG: Ball- light 
post-tops, pendants, brackets for 
plazas, malls, parking areas. 
Stonco Electric Products Co. 
Request K-2. 


. MASONRY AND BUILDING 


STONE 

8-pg. color brochure on COLOR- 
LITH PANELS contains applica- 
tion data, physical properties, 
patterns, colors. Johns-Manville. 
Request M-1. 

Mo-Sai Design Detail Manual — 
structural elements, window-walls, 
precast concrete with exposed ag- 
gregate. Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. 
Request M-2. 

"Schokbeton Precast Concrete" 
4-pg. catalog includes Likon new 
lightweight curtain wall panel, 
S.E.C.T.R.A. industrialized system 
for multi-story housing. Schokbe- 
ton Products Corp. Request M-3. 


- METALS IN BUILDINGS 


Rigidized Pattern Chart, 4 pages 
complete technical data on speci- 
fying Rigid-Tex® Frostone® and 
Duo-Tex® textured metals. Rigid- 
ized Metals Corps. Request N-1. 
Metal Wall Panels, including new 
Foamwall, 20-pg. catalog. Com- 
plete specifications with color 
photos of walls in place. Elwin G. 
Smith & Co., Inc. Request N-2. 

TI-GUARD Type S Copper Clad 
Stainless Steel Data Sheet, com- 
parison chart, distributor list, 
price schedule. Texas  Instru- 
ments, Matis. Div. Request N-3. 

MicroFlex stainless steel catalog 
and CSI Spec Data sheet with full 
technical information. Washing- 
ton Steel Corp. Request N-4. 


. OPERABLE WALLS 


Operable wall flexibility іп 
schools, churches, institutions. 
16-pg. full color catalog A-600. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. Request 
P-1. 

PAINTS, COATINGS, SEALANTS 
Stain samples on wood: AIA in- 
formation manual and  16-pg. 
Stained Wood Idea Book. Olympic 
Stain Co. Request R-1. 

New Thoroseal brochure explains 
how to waterproof basements, 
foundations, concrete and block 
bidgs., how to eliminate rubbing 
concrete. Standard Dry Wall 
Products, Inc. Request R-2. 
Updated list of tested and ap- 
proved one and two component 
polysulphide base construction 
sealant products and manufac- 
turers. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
Request R-3. 


. PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
. Textbook on history, 


manufac- 
turing specs and installation of 
cast iron soil pipe fittings. Cast 
Iron Soil Pipe Institute. Request 
5-1. 

32-pg. color catalog No. 168: 
drinking fountains, water coolers, 


є 


includes specs and drawings. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. Re- 
quest S-2. 

32-pg. color booklet. Electric water 
coolers and drinking fountains. 
Specs and application chart for 
wall-mounted coolers, semi-re- 
cessed floor standings, cafeteria, 
remote package units. The Halsey 
W. Taylor Co. Request S-3. 
Form C 150. 12-pg. color cata- 
log of water coolers. Architect il- 


lustrations. Temprite Products 
Corp. Request 5-4. 
ROOFING/SIDING 
“Building Facades of Kydex® 


5000” 8-pg. booklet. Flame and 
weather resistant, thermoform- 
able material for opaque facings. 
Rohm & Haas Co. Request T-1. 
STRUCTURAL 

Brochure with general informa- 
tion; client listings, recent proj- 
ects and color photos on request. 
Aberthaw Construction Co. Re- 
quest U-1. 

Brochure describes Butler Mfg. 
Co.'s Space Grid System for 
changeable space requirements. 
Butler Mfg. Co. Request U-2. 
Blend cellular and non-cellular 
steel flooring to provide electrifi- 
cation on almost any architec- 


tural module, Inland - Ryerson 
Construction Products Co. Re- 
quest U-3. 


8-pg. catalog on laminated beams 
and decking includes technical 
and design information. Potlatch 
Forests, Inc. Request U.4. 
WALLS/CEILINGS/ 


PARTITIONS/MATERIALS 
New glazed total ceramic acous- 


tical panel meets stringent re- 
quirements for dimensional sta- 
bility, moisture resistance, corro- 
sive fumes. Panel meets UL 
О-О-О Fire Hazard Classification. 
The Celotex Corp. Request V-1. 
1968 laminated plastic solid 
color series. Easily filed product 
sampler features '68 solid shades. 
Formica Corp. Request v-2. 
Koroseal Vinyl Wall Coverings. 
Over 480 colors in 26 patterns. 
4-pg. color brochure with com- 
plete technical information. B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Consumer Prod- 
ucts Mktg. Div. Request V-3. 
Spec information on all panels 
includes Marlite plank and block, 
Korelock, and fire-test panels. 
Marlite Div. Masonite Corp. Re- 
quest V-4. 

Toilet partitions, showers, com- 
plete technical information, specs, 
color chips. The Sanymetal Prod- 
ucts Co. Request v-s. 


. PROFESSIONAL MATERIALS & 


SERVICES 
"DIAZIT WHITEPRINTERS & DE- 


VELOPERS”, 8-pg. color catalog, 
equipment & accessories, specs, 
prices. Diazit Company, Inc. 
Request W-1. 

Books on architecture and urban 
affairs at membership discount, 
Brochure. The Library of Urban 
Affairs. Request W-2. 
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(Left) Cordley Water Coolers fit into a school like an "all-A'' student; smaller companion 
fountains serve the little fellows. (Right) Heavy-duty model serves hot and heavy industry. 


School, Hospital, Office or Factory... 
there’s a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


ANY TYPE of busy building is a better place to be in , . . a better place to 
work in... with a Cordley Cooler close at hand. Select from more than 50 
styles, many sizes, many types, and be as meticulous as you will. Plan for 
today's traffic or for the years ahead, Plan for style-hungry clients or “nuts 
and bolts” executives. You can do more with a Cordley than you may have 
dreamed of. The Cordley lends itself to creative planning. 


You'll find detailed specifications on the complete lo 
line of Cordley quality water coolers in Sweet's M 
Architectural and Industrial Files. Or, we'll 
send you our complete new Catalog No. C-150. 


Over 75 years of specialized water cooling experience 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


2345 West Maple Road « Troy, Michigan 48084 • Telephone 313/644-5700 


Compact units fit small space. '*Wall-hung'' in all stainless “Serni-recessed'' water cool- 
Budget priced, light weight. steel is an ideal hospital unit. ers save space, look smart! 
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ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


This valuable new 
book is yours for 


the asking! 
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CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 
& FITTINGS HANDBOOK 


A comprehensive, authoritative textbook, fully illustrated, 
complete with statistical tables, calculations and charts, 
giving abbreviations, definitions and recommended symbols. 
Invaluable if you design, estimate or install plumbing 
systems. A $5 value, FREE to qualified architects and 
engineers. 

To receive your free copy, address a request on your 
company letterhead to: 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe Institute 


1824-26 Jefferson Place, N.W. 
DE Washington, D. C. 20036 


Allow 4 weeks for delivery 


Ready to talk 
Electric Heat? 


Talk to an Electrica 


Contractor. 


One reason: the qualified electrical contractor has 
plenty of experience with electrical heating systems. 
But that’s only part of the story. Electric heat is an 
electric function and should be the responsibility of 
an electrical contractor. He’s the one man who can 
furnish, install, connect and inspect electric heating 
equipment—and see the job all the way through 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NECA—National Electrical Contractors Associntion, 1730 Rhode Island Ave, N.W., Washington, D.O. 20036 


from plans to permit to operating guarantee. So talk 
to a qualified electrical contractor. Then put the 
heating specs into the electrical section of your 
building plan. That way your electric heating system 
will be furnished and installed by the man able to 
take single responsibility for the single best 
heating system. 
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Inspirine 
application. 


ST, TIMOTHY CHURCH, RECTORY AND PARISH OFFICE COMPLEX, WARWICK, R. 1, ARCHITECTS: ROBINSON, GREEN AND BERETTA, PROVIDENCE 


Beauty is only one contribution 
made by TI-GUARD* TYPE S 
building material to the fascia and 
various roofs of this inspired design. 
Fully annealed TI-GUARD* TYPE 
S combines everything you admire 
in copper with everything you 
expect from stainless steel (like 
greater strength, lower cost). Con- 
sisting of two outer layers of pure 
copper bonded metallurgically to 
stainless core, TI-GUARD* TYPE S 


* TRADEMARK OF TEXAS INSTRUMENTS INCORPORATED 


Meets requirements for exposed, 
concealed, and special applica- 
tions; 

Can be cut, formed, lead-coated, 
soldered, welded, and otherwise 
worked like copper; 

Comes in standard .012, .015, and 
.018 in. gauges to meet specifica- 
tions for standard copper gauges ; 
Cuts costs, speeds installation, 
resists corrosion wherever you 


used to specify copper — roofing, 
flashings, valleys, gutters, down- 
spouts, spandrels, termite shield- 
ing. 


We have a new presentation for 
architects that tells the dramatic 
TI-GUARD* TYPE S story. For 
your showing, write or call TI Build- 
ing Materials Manager, Attleboro, 


2 Massachusetts 02703, Tele- 
phone 617-222-2800. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


THE MOST THOROUGHLY DAMMED NATION ON EARTH 


BY MICHAEL FROME 
This Nation is 
through a strange and lurid era 
of building dams, dams, and more 
dams with reckless abandon. The 
entire country appears to be in 
the grip of an almost psychotic 
fixation on dams as the magic 
key to profits, polities, and pro- 
gress. We may survive, but one 
must wonder, 

“These Temple Destroyers, de- 
votees of ravaging commer 
ism, seem to have a perfect eon- 
tempt for Nature, and, instead 
of lifting their eyes to the God 
of the Mountains, lift them to 
the Almighty Dollar,” wrote 
John Muir in 1913. He may have 
been right, but he was fighting 
only one dam, Hetch Hetehy, in 
Yosemite National Park. Since 
then oyer 160 more major dams, 
each measuring over 220 ft. in 
height, and several hundred others 
of lesser dimensions, have made 
the United States the 
thoroughly dammed nation on 
earth. The major and minor res- 
ervoirs of the Army Corps of 


now passing 


most 


Mr. Frome is one of the most active 
conservationists in the U.S. and has 
written extensively on the subject. He 
is vice-president of Defenders of Wild- 
life and lives in Alexandria, Va. 
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Engineers alone have created a 
shoreline longer than that of the 
country's mainland. 

“Tt seems that we can afford 
from $1 to $2 billion worth of 
water development projects al- 
most every year, with only per- 
funetory public hearings and al- 
most no preseribed limits as to 
observed Thomas L. 
cutive director of 

Wildlife Federa- 


recent commentary, 


financing,” 


Kimball, « 
the National 
tion, in a 


“yet we must be bound by less 
than $120 
finance the bulk of the park and 


recreation program of the U.S. 


million per year to 


In many cases the damming of 
a river is a worthwhile effort in 
the public interest. Dams have 
ıelped to prevent floods, produce 
power, store water, and open 
rivers to navigation. Man-made 
akes have created a new world 
of fishing, boating, water skiing, 
swimming, and camping. These 
arge bodies of water have not 
only proven a recreational boon, 
but an economic asset too for 
and speculators on the ground 
floor. 

The prevalent theory of the 
our is that because a dam is 
valid in one cireumstance it must 


be valid in all circumstances. 
Self-propelled 


are energetically scouting virtu- 


federal agencies 


ally every river and ereek bottom 
from Alaska to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for appropriate sites, without 
real regard for basin-wide re- 
gional planning or natural values 
placed in jeopardy. For example, 
Montana the 
Bureau of Reclamation is pro- 
moting a dam across the Lower 
Sun Butte River, although it 
would wipe out trout streams 
and eliminate migration routes 
of elk herds that are part of the 
native fabric of the state. The 
Soil Conservation Service quite 
generously has offered to con- 
struct reservoirs in Shenandoah 
National Park, Virginia, for the 
benefit of the power structure in 
a nearby rural community, d 
pite efforts by a “sister agency, 
Park Service, to 
protect the area as wilderness. 


in northwestern 


the National 


Even where the dam builders 
see poor prospects and prefer to 
back away, undeveloped states 
and localities beat the drums for 
water-storage projects on the 
wholly correct theory that they 
can receive something for nothing 
from federal taxpayers in more 


prosperous sections, This ex- 
plains why dams are a special 
hallmark of the South, a region 
noted for its Congressional bloc 
with long seniority and power 
enough to bring home the bacon 
—or, in this ease, the pork. 

Dams don’t come cheaply, but 
they do come easily. Congress 
may talk loudly about the lack 
of funds for poverty programs, 
parks, and saving the cities, but 
the truth is there is something 
at the pork barrel for everybody 
who plays the game. As the 
Washington Post reported last 
October of a Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee report: “The 
fiseal 1968 funds bill proposes 50 
new construction starts on Army 
Engineers water projects, al- 
though the President requested 
that only nine new projects be 
started.” 


0. of the worst examples of 
wastefulness, of a dam that 
should never be built, is the 
Tellico project on the Little 
Tennessee River in East Tennes- 
see, for which Congress appro- 
priated an initial $10 million in 


THE EXPRESSIVE 
ENVIRONMENT 


It should be designed not just to permit, 


but to encourage change. 


Mr. Brower is principal planner (de- 
sign) for the Baltimore Urban Renew- 
al and Housing Agency. He received 
his bachelor’s degree in architecture 
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BY SIDNEY BROWER 


from the University of Cape Town, 
South Africa, and a master’s degree 
in city planning from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Е are all constantly en- 


gaged in changing the ap- 
pearance of the environment in 
which we live, Acting as indivi- 
duals and in communities, we 
continually rearrange our coun- 
tryside, rebuild our cities, re- 
group our neighborhoods; and 
periodically we renovate our 
homes, redecorate our rooms, re- 
new our furniture, revise our 
wardrobe and replenish our vases. 

The purpose behind many of 
these changes is, of course, a 
functional rather than an esthet- 
ic one, being directed toward 
increasing the suitability of the 
environment for performing spe- 
cifie tasks such as raising crops, 
earrying traffie or providing 
shelter. In such eases, changes 
in the appearance of the envi- 
ronment come about almost as a 
by-product, often neither in- 
tended, desired nor appreciated. 
Other changes have a direct es- 
thetie purpose: they consist of a 
conscious and intentional effort 
at improving the appearance of 
the environment by ordering the 
visual elements into a clear and 
harmonious composition. 

But there is another esthetic 
purpose of change, one which 
cannot be explained as a search 
for formal perfection. It may 
be typified by the almost irre- 
sistable urge we all feel to im- 
press our footprints in the clean 
white surface of a drift of snow, 
even though we would be con- 
sciously spoiling its formal har- 
mony. Actions such as this do 
not aim to improve the environ- 
ment; they aim simply to change 
it, to alter it, to make it look 
different to ourselves and others. 


SELF-ASSERTION 


It is my thesis that there ex- 
ists a need on the part of indi- 
viduals and groups to assert 
their presence by changing in 
some way or other the estab- 
lished visual order of the envi- 
ronment, and that this has 
significant implications for en- 
vironmental designers. Not only 
should an environment be able 
to facilitate these changes, but 
it should be recognized that, ex- 
cept under special and limited 
circumstances, we are unlikely 
to achieve an environment which 
will be so pleasing that we will 


not feel a need to change it for 
esthetic reasons. 

The link between environmen- 
tal changes and various kinds of 
personal satisfaction can be 
traced to the communication 
process, in which the observer 
acts as a receiver of certain vis- 
ual messages which are implicit 
in the nature, degree and quality 
of the changes initiated by the 
sender. Just as everyone is aware 
of a distinctive meaning associ- 
ated with each facial expression, 
we have learned to identify cer- 
tain types of changes in the 
environment with meanings such 
as authority, power, wealth, sta- 
tus, identity, affiliation. We ini- 
tiate changes with the express 
purpose of inducing responses 
such as attention, respect, ad- 
miration, fear, understanding, 
or professions of affinity. 


CULTURAL CONSENSUS 


While there is no universal 
visual language, there is consid- 
erable agreement between one 
eulture and another and wide 
consensus within each culture. 
Evaluation by receivers as to the 
visual effeet of any particular 
change is based, not simply upon 
its formal harmony, but also 
upon the value attached to the 
message it conveys. 

Looked at in this way it be- 
eomes clear that it is possible for 
an environment to be changed 
and apparently improved, with- 
out improving its formal quality, 
if this change carries a message 
which is pleasing to the receiver. 
Conversely, a change with un- 
pleasant implications will, re- 
gardless of its beauty, tend to 
spoil the appearance of an en- 
vironment. 

For example, a newly painted 
fence would generally be consid- 
ered to be an improvement if it 
signified neatness, cleanliness and 
care of ones possessions, all ad- 
mirable qualities. But it would 
look terrible if we knew it had 
been painted in human blood, 
and would look disgraceful if 
we knew that the new coat of 
paint had obliterated a rare and 
valuable mural. In every case 
the actual visual change to the 
fence would have been identical 
although the fence will have 
“looked” different. It is not the 


VALUATION AND SUMMATION 


want: its light, concrete columns 
are clearly expressed, and plain- 
ly exposed, They taper upward 
and diminish in ex ection a 
the loads diminish. They rest on 
a sensible girder—sensible, be- 
cause it helps solve a subsoil 
condition. And the girder, in 
turn, sits on equally sensible col- 
umns that open up the lobby. 
The only detail that suggests 
a primarily esthetic (rather than 
primarily functional) decision is 
the curved profile of the col- 
umns, clearly influenced by the 
Monadnock Building a few blocks 
to the south (below). 

Yet it seems obvious that CBS 


possesses qualities that Bruns- 


wick lacks. It has enormous 


it has strength; the ү 
of its windows 
gant; it has great dignity; and it 
even has color: for the near- 
black granite a wonderful 
antidote to the tinsel colors of 
most of the buildings nearby. 
Brunswick is a fine job, but 
CBS is a great one. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Brunswick Building, 39 West Washing- 
ton. Chicago, Illinois. Owner: Wash- 
ington Dearborn Associates. Architects 
and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill—Chicago. М.Е. Hartmann (Part- 
ner in Charge), B.J. Graham (Partner 
in Charge of Design), M. Goldsmith 
(Senior Designer), R. Henick (Project 
Manager), F. R. Khan (Project Struc- 
tural Engineer). General Contractor: 
George A. Fuller Co. Building area: 
791,500 gross sq. ft. Cost: ca. $21/sq. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Richard Nickel, page 
29, page 31 bottom, page 33 top, 
page 37; Hedrich-Blessing, page 31; 
zra Stoller Associates, pages 33, 35. 


At Brunswick the wall flares out to 
meet the 7 by 24 ft. transfer girder. 
The Monadnock Building's upper wall 
flared out similarly in 1891 to meet 
its 6 ft. thick base wall. 


Reaching outward from 
a dense core 


Although organized on a ree- 
tangular grid, Birkerts’ scheme 
for Tougaloo functions as a radi- 
al layout. Each of the linear 
buildings communicates directly 
with the core of the complex at 
one end and projects into the 
landscape at the other. The outer 
ends of the residential wings will 
have a feeling of detachment, but 
will be in close contact, under 
cover, with the center, 

One of the few obvious draw- 
backs of the scheme is that the 
view from many dormitory 
rooms near the center will be 
composed largely of rooftops. 
Birkerts is considering covering 
some of the roofs with grass or 
water, and parts of them will 
probably he used for reereation 
or walkway links in an upper- 
level circulation system. 


Allowing for change 
Birkerts’ plan for Tougaloo is 
essentially a design for a process, 
not for a final result, Both the 
sequence of steps and the design 
of parts can be adapted to pro- 
gram changes as they oceur. 
Even in the early stages of 
development a new image of 
Tougaloo will begin to emerge, 
which should be strong enough 
to survive changes in detail. 
There will actually be two related 
images: an internal one of in- 
timate spaces between buildings 
two to four stories high, and an 
external one of a single inter- 
connected structure, six to eight 
stories high. The external form 
will be visible from distant parts 
of the campus through ents 
made in the woods and from a 
new expressway that will cross 
the northeast corner of the site. 
There will be a strong sugges- 
tion in this external image of a 
self-contained citadel, and to 
some extent that is what Touga- 
loo will be. A major reason for 
housing the faculty on campus, 
whatever the educational value, 
is that an integrated faculty 
eannot find housing in the area. 
For the immediate future, the 
outstretched arms of the entrance 
may be making a futile gesture 
of welcome to the community. 
—Jonx MORRIS DIXON 
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Unlike the academic matrix, the dor 
mitories (left) have layout require 
ments that are both standardized 
and unlikely to change; they must 
also be clearly divided into units for 
men and women. The resuts are 
separated, linear structures of con- 
stant width. Walkways at the roof 
level of the academic buildings serve 
the dorms and the apartments over 
the lower slopes (sections below left), 
as well as student lounges and 
activity spaces on their own level. 
Access to the dorms at 90-ft. inter- 
vals will reduce walking distances in 
the long central corridors. The struc- 
ture of these buildings, like their 
layout, will be uniform; service cores 
every third bay will be framed by 
hollow utility columns at the corners, 
producing a characteristic rhythm in 
the facades (study sketch, top left). 


The Tougaloo campus will be replaced 
gradually but completely over a pe- 
riod of decades (four points in the 
process are shown at right). There is 
little sentiment either for the old 
plantation buildings or the undis- 
tinguished newer buildings, and the 
expanding clay subsoil has badly af- 
fected them all. All of the major 
architectural elements will be in place 
in the 1,250-student stage (4), but 
Birkerts has planned for 2,500 (far 
right) and left the way open for “un- 
limited” expansion beyond that. 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Balthazar Korab. 


Who needs 
New Cities? 


We do, says a veteran architect 
and planner—but only if 


they are cities of a new kind. 


BY EUGENE HENRY KLABER 


HE nation’s population 
is rapidly approaching 
200 million. The opti- 


mum population often cited for 
new communities, such as those 
that would be encouraged under 
legislation proposed to Congress 
last month by President Johnson, 
is 60,000 to 80,000. Even if 100 
new communities are formed— 
an optimistic goal indeed—sim- 
ple arithmetic indicates that they 
will fall far short of solving the 
problems of overcrowding in our 
metropolitan areas. 

Have new communities—new 
cities, I prefer to call them— 
any significant role to play, then, 
in meeting metropolitan growth? 
I believe they have, provided 
that they are also cities of a new 
kind. 

New cities could point the way 
to the creation of what the 
President has called a “great 
civilization.” They could offer 
new patterns of development, 
which permit a meaningful life 
for all of their people. They 
could offer demonstrations of 
what a 20th century urban 
society should be. 

They could do these things if 
they avoided the mistakes of the 
past—if they were properly 
located and properly planned. 
By proper planning, I do not 
mean merely a good physical 
layout, but planning of the 
social and governmental struc- 
tures of the new cities as well. 

The legislation which the 
President has advocated, while 
entirely laudable in intent, does 
not offer much inducement to 
this kind of planning. In its 


Mr. Klaber has practiced architecture 
in New York, Chicago, and Washing- 
ton; has served as a consultant 
on planning and redevelopment to 
the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission and Housing Authority and 
the Baltimore Housing Authority; and 
has taught housing and planning at 
Columbia and Pennsylvania and 
lectured on housing at 14 other 
universities, He was formerly direc- 
tor of architecture for rental housing 
in the Federal Housing Authority and 
chief of the technical staff for hous- 
ing of the Public Works Authority. 


present form, too much is miss- 
ing, and too much is left im- 
precise. 

This year’s legislation is an 
only slightly refined version of 
the proposals which Congress re- 
jected in 1965. It increases from 
$10 million to $25 million the 
maximum mortgage which the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
would insure on any single proj- 
ect. It also holds out the promise 
of other forms of assistance— 
longer terms, urban planning 
grants, waiver of population 
limits for public facility loans— 
if the project (or community) 
contains such provisions as ade- 
quate housing for those em- 
ployed in the area and good 
access to job sources and nearby 
cities. 

A second provision authorizes 
loans to state or local agencies 
to acquire land for later sale to 
private developers. The agencies 
could then assure the proper 
planning of development as a 
condition of the sale. 


Inadequate encouragement 


As it stands, the legislation is 
inadequate to encourage develop- 
ment of the kind of new cities 
that could make a meaningful 
contribution to the solution of 
metropolitan problems. Despite 
the raising of the ceiling on 
FHA insurance, sponsors of new 
cities still would have to turn 
to private sources for the bulk of 
their financing if they intend to 
build at community scale. Also, 
the legislation appears to leave 
the final determination on the 
location of new cities to FHA, 
an organization which is not 
equipped to offer planning 
guidance and which, in fact, has 
actively fostered the suburban 
sprawl which plagues our cities. 

The most serious deficiencies, 
however, are in the previously 
mentioned areas of governmen- 
tal and social structure. Some 
of the new cities would be satel- 
lites of existing urban centers. 


gems 


Aerial view on facing page shows Down- 


town area as it looks today. Plan (below) 
includes existing grid of pedestrian 
promenades, plus additional walkways 
to be built by 1972. It also shows Metro 
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merat 
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system, new underground highways, 
commuter lines and, in grey, present 
and future parking facilities. Section 
(above), taken through present and fu- 


ture Downtown, shows continuous mult 


level system. Following numbers are 


key to both aerial photo and drawings 
on this page: (1) Place Ville Marie; (2) 
Place Victoria; (3) Place du Canada; (4) 
CN's Central Station; (5) CP's Windsor 


Station; (6) Place Bonavent 
perial Bank of Commerc: 

dral; (9) CIL House; (10) Mc 
Avenue Development; (11) 
Arts; (12) Vieux Montreal 


re; (7) Im 
(8) Cathe- 
il! College 
Place des 
(13) Habitat 


Newslines from page 22 


First Two-Stadium Project 
Underway in Kansas City 


Kansas City has begun a huge 
construction project with two dis- 
tinct user groups in mind — base- 
ball spectators and football spec- 
tators. 

It involves a 75,000-seat foot- 
ball stadium and a 42,000-seat 
baseball park. Between them will 
be a nine-acre multipurpose exhi- 
bition plaza and around the entire 
complex there will be parking for 
16,000 cars and buses. 

Preliminary grading, involving 
more than $5 million, is nearing 
completion on the 370-acre site at 
the intersection of two interstate 
highways seven miles from down- 
town Kansas City. 

Twenty-five-year leases with 
the city's major league teams, the 
football Chiefs and the baseball 
Royals, were announced, Present 
plans are for the football stadium 
to be ready for the 1971 season 
and the baseball stadium for the 
1972 schedule. 

The estimated cost of this first 
two-stadium project is $51 mil- 

Continued on page 28 


Baseball stadium, above; both stadiums with moving cover in profile, below. 


beautiful 
ways to to 
PEED TRAFFIC 


WITH NORTON? AUTOMATIC OPERATORS 
Automated doors offer you many advantages in the control and general 
improvement of high traffic flow. Regardless of the type of building 
and its unique traffic problems, there's a choice of Norton automatic 
operator with a full variety of controls to solve these problems. 
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SURFACE MOUNTED OVERHEAD CONCEALED SLIDEAWAY OPERATOR 

for easy installation on existing or for new construction or major Surface or concealed mounting, fora 
standard doors. Just mount operator remodeling. Operator completely saving in space, with no door swing. 

on the header and attach arm to the concealed in the overhead header in And the added precaution of doors 
door, install controls and plug into a an attractive package. sliding sideways out of the way of traffic. 
standard outlet. Makes an attractive For new construction, major remodeling 
installation. or possibly use with existing doors. 


SEE YOUR NORTON AUTOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE 


—— н 
EATON, NORTON 2022 voor OPERATORS 


YALE £ | 
TOWNE NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION 
| "n 372 Mever Road. Bensenville. Illinois. 60106 


Circle 261 on information card 


24 AIA JOURNAL/NOVEMBER 1969 Circle 259 on information card | 
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Look. No Handles! Proximity А 
of the human body activates 
our remarkable new urinals. 


We call them The Untouchables because 
that’s what they are. They have no handles. 
No manual controls. So there's absolutely 
nothing to touch. 

Our new Proximatic™ Urinal is one of a 
kind. It’s part of a new generation of 
electronically activated plumbing fixtures 
exclusively developed by American- 
Standard. So simple, so fool-proof, so 
sanitary...every school and public 
building should have it. 

What makes this Untouchable so 
untouchable? A tiny solid-state electronic 
sensor that responds to close human 
presence. It turns water on, turns water off. 
All automatically. And with positive control. 
The sensor cannot be activated from 
distances beyond a few inches. 

It's the greatest thing that's happened to 
plumbing since running water. And the easi- 
est to install. Our new Proximatic Urinal 
ties into any standard AC current. Can be 
easily installed in new or older buildings. 

For more information, call your 
American-Standard representative or write 
American-Standard, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York, New York 10017. 

The revolution is on at American-Standard. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION 
© AMERICAN-STANDARD 1969 


New Proximatic urinal assures positive, 
automatic flushing after every use. 
Provides perfect sanitation. Reduces 
water costs. Has ned tamper- 
proof controls. Exceptionally quiet 
operation. 
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geometry and featureless planes 
that intrigued their school day 
heroes? Why not, as long as 


they choose an appropriate op- 
portunity, produce visual com- 
positions that really please, 
work out meticulous details, and 
carry it all off with wit enough 
to show that they know their 
proper place in history? 

The clients, a painter and his 
wife who plan to spend the en- 
tire year on this coastal bluff, 
find pleasure in this geometrical 
interplay. The house gives them 
a good view over the bluff to 
the ocean (that's why it is so 
high), but it also g them 
enough spatial interest inside to 


keep them visually occupied 
when the Atlantie is fogged in. 
When the sun shines there are 
sharp-edged patterns of light 
and shadow on the cedar board 
wal penetrating to the farth- 
est corner of the main room in 


winter, limited to the ocean- 
viewing deck in summer (when 
cool shade can be found on the 
ground-level terrace). 
Everywhere they move, inside 
or outside, the composition 
shifts; new openings and new 
vistas appear. But all of them 
are preeisely eut out of the same 
ace of fine-sealed 


smooth sur 
cedar boards. 


The play of shapes on the interior 
is livened by quick changes of view 
through the smaller windows: the 
strip over the dining table (left) 
shows only the shrubbery below as 
you approach, a row of distant build- 
ings once you are seated; the square 
high on the living room wall (right) 
shows only sky from below, but from 
the top of the stairs it frames a 
single fine tree. The photomural on 
the back of the bedroom cabinet 
(left) and the period flavor of table 
legs and sofa frame save the whole 
composition from over-earnestness. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

House at Amagansett, New York. 
Designers: Charles Gwathmey and 
Richard Henderson. Builders: Barba- 
gallo, Caramagna, Castorina. Building 
area, interior: 1200 sq. ft. (20,000 cu. 
ft); decks and terraces: 800 sq. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: David Hirsch, except 
page 54 (bottom), Peter Tannenbaum. 


The house is an assemblage of prisms 
and cylinders tied together with a 
uniform wrapping of 1х4 cedar 
boards and pierced by sharply rec- 
tangular openings—the largest one on 
the ocean side (left), the highest over 
the studio-bedroom to the rear (right) 


GEOMETRY 
BY 
THE SEA 


Curious travelers who drive 
through Amagansett, Long Is- 
land, this summer will be going 
out of their way to investigate 
a tall, turreted structure that 
looks, from the highway side 
(below right), like an old In- 
dian fort for the kiddies. On 
closer look they will find—with 
some disappointment—that it is 
just a house, and not fortified 
at all. In fact it is so open on 
the ocean side (left) that evening 


passersby can see most of the 


interior. 

But since Amagansett is part 
of the Long Island 
summer refuge for architects, 


Eastern 


there will be some travelers who 
see more in it than just another 
house. They will see it as a spa- 
tial exercise in thin, blank sur- 
faces cut into simple geometric 
obviously 


shapes—an exercise 


reminiscent of the early Interna- 
tional Style. The two apprentice 
architects who designed it, 
Charles Gwathmey and Richard 
Henderson, obviously knew they 
were following a well-known his- 
torieal approach. 

And why not? Why shouldn't 
today’s architects explore some 


of the possibilities of pure 


MASTER 
m 


LIVING 


TERRACE 


MASTER 
TP 


scons room 


FIRST FLOOR 


ROUND riooe 
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COLUMBUS INDIANA 


The town that architecture made famous 


@ First Christian Church, 1941, Eliel and Eero Saarinen. Ө Irwin Union Bank, 1955, 
Eero Saarinen & Associates. E) Schmitt Elementary School, 1956, Harry Weese & Associates. 
© McDowell Elementary School, 1960, John Carl Warnecke & Associates. © Testing 
Laboratory, Cummins Engine Company, 1960, Weese. О Eastbrook Branch, Irwin Union 
Bank, 1961, Weese. @ Northside Junior High School, 1961, Weese. Ө Parkside 
Elementary School, 1962, The Architects Collaborative. © North Christian Church, 
1964, Eero Saarinen. (D Community Golf Club, 1965, Weese. QD First Baptist 
Church, 1965, Weese. (D Richards Elementary School, 1965, Edward Larrabee Barnes. 


Sometimes 
progress amounts to 


a hill of beans 


How do you fight starvation in the hungry parts of 
the world? Start with a couple of farmers . . . that's how 

. . or a couple of dozen in one of the 46 countries 
where the Peace Corps works. Start with a small plot 
of land and help build it up from scratch. Start with one 
scrawny chicken and fatten it up with a proper diet. 
Start with a handful of people and teach them 
all you know about farming. 

Start with a letter of application to the 
Peace Corps. The progress you make in the eyes 
of the world may seem to amount to nothing more 
than a hill of beans . . . but what you'll accomplish 
for people may mean the difference between 
starvation and being well fed. 


For more information, write: THE PEACE CORPS, 
Washington, D.C. 20525. 
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Е 
It has been clearly Ш established 
that placement of concrete by shocking 
provides superior mix consolidation. 
This gives greater density and 
enables the use of concrete witha 
minimum water/cement ratio which results 
in higher strength, better uniformity, 
dimensional accuracy and lower water 
absorption — in plain words, better 
concrete with outstanding durability 
proven under all climatic conditions. 
Only SCHOKBETON provides you with 
shocked concrete. Specify 


SCHOKBETON* 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORP. 1270 AVE. OF AMERICAS, N.Y.C. 20, N.Y.—A SUBSIDIARY OF THE KAWNEER DIV. OF AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX INC. 
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